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HE order for the muster-out of the Veteran Re- 
serve corps has been issued, as we stated last week 
it would be. A week ago, when some members of the 
corps applied for discharge, they received for answer 
that orders were then in press which rendered action 
in special cases unnecessary. The order was delayed 
for a few days, while General GRANT and Secretary 
STANTON considered the question again. At length, 
it was issued, under date of October 26, and proved 
to be a very fair, just, and excellent mode of settling 
the question. General Fry’s original idea seems to 
have been to recruit the corps up to its maximum, or 
else to discharge it, but by all means to do the former 
if possible. The actual solution is to parade the corps 
at once, when the men who wish it will be mustered 
out. Then the remainder will be consolidated, a pro- 
portionate number of officers retained, and the rest 
mustered out. The order directs Department com- 
manders to cause all organizations of the corps to be 
paraded as promptly as possible, before any General 
or General Staff-Officer on duty within the limits of 
the Department, whose services can be spared, detail- 
ed for this purpose. The officer will question each 
officer and enlisted man so paraded, as to whether he 
wishes to be discharged or to remain in the service, 
and will make out separate lists of those who wish a 
discharge, and of those who wish to remain in service. 
Each list will then be read before the officers and men, 
who will have an opportunity to correct it. Those 
who may be absent from the parade will be visited and 
have their wishes recorded in the same way. Next, 
the Commissary of Musters will immediately muster 
out those who desire discharge, and complete the rolls 
of those who desire to remain in service, so as to ex- 
hibit their rank and degree of disability. Of course, 
very little will remain of the corps, after this disposi- 
tion of it. The men have, generally, long been trying 
to get discharged. Many of the officers, seeing this 
vote go on, will put a good face on the matter, and 
ask also to be discharged. Many who decline to be 
mustered out, will have to go, on account of the dis- 
Proportion remaining between officers and men. The 
private soldiers are quite elated at this solution of the 
problem ; most of the officers are not so. 








In General AUaUR’s Department of Washington, 
between the Ist of May and the 20th of October, a 
Period of less than six months, a little more than 64,- 
000 men were mustered out by Major La Morte, 

i of Musters for the Department. Of 
these, 2,376 were commissioned officers. It will be 
Temembered that General Grant’s late Gencral Order 
provided for the immediate discharge of all Volunteer 
White cavalry east of the Mississippi. Accordingly, 
on the 16th ult., a telegram was dispatched from the 
Adjutant-General’ s Department to the various De- 
partment commanders, and the following cavalry regi- 
ments and squadrons were mustered out :—Alabama, 
First, (ten companies); Florida, First and Second; 


Illinois, Sixth, Seventh and N inth; Indiana, Twelfth 





mee 


and Thirteenth ; Massachusetts, Fourth; Missouri, 
Fourth; Michigan, Tenth; New York, Second Vet- 
eran and Fourth Provisional; New Jersey, Second; 


Ohio, Fifth and Twelfth; Pennsylvania, Third Pro- 


| visional; Rhode Island, Third; District of Columbia, 


First, (squadron). Companies A and B of the First 
District of Columbia colored cavalry were mustered 
out at Fortress Monroe on the 26th ult., and arrived 
in Washington on the 28th for discharge and final 
payment. The First District of Columbia white cav- 
alry had arrived at the same point the day before. 
Besides these, the following Volunteer troops are or- 
dered to be mustered out :—Connecticut, Twenty- 
ninth colored infantry ; Lllinois, infantry, Fifth ; men 
of Ninty-fifth infantry remaining in service transferred 
to Forty-seventh infantry; Indiana, cavalry, Thir- 
teenth; Kansas, Fifth cavalry, companies L and M, 
completing the muster out of the regiment; Massa- 
chusetts, cavalry, Fifth, colored; New York, infantry, 
One Hundred and Fifty-sixth, One Hundred and Six- 
tieth, One Hundred and Sixty-first, (battalion), and 
One Hundred and Seventy-third; Ohio, infantry, 
Eighteenth and One Hundred and Ninety-fourth ; 
Pennsylvania, artillery, Third heavy; United States 
colored troops, infantry, Second, Third, Eighth, Twen- 
ty-second, Twenty-third, Twenty-fifth, Twenty-eighth, 
Twenty-ninth, Thirty-first, Forty-first, ‘Forty-second, 
Forty-third, Forty-fifth, Seventy-Third, Seventy- 
fourth, Seventy-seventh, One Hundred and Sixth, 
One Hundred and Twenty-third, One Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth, One Hundred and Twenty-seventh, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth, one company pioneers ; 
artillery, Thirteenth heavy. Seventy-third has been 
heretofore reported consolidated with the Ninety-sixth 
United States colored troops; Seventy-seventh with 
the Tenth United States colored heavy artillery ; One 
Hundred and Sixth with Fourteenth United States 
colored troops. 


The disputed matter of paying bounties to colored 
soldiers has received settlement, for the present, by an 
order issued from the Paymaster-General’s office, pro- 
hibiting the payment of bounties to such of the colored 
troops as were not free on the 18th of April, 1861, 
thus setting aside the decision of the Second Comp- 
troller, which was based on the opinion of the Attor- 
ney-General. The law provides that colored Volun- 
teers shall be placed on the same footing with white 
Volunteers in regard to pay, clothingjand subsistence, 
but not as to bounties. This order, the Paymaster- 
General says, is issued by direction of the PRESIDENT, 
and his own previous interpretation of the several Acts 
of Congress is thus confirmed. 

Secretary HARLAN requests that in all claims for pen- 
sions, bounty, back pay, damages or dues of any kind 
arising on/account of military service performed by 
Indians that may be brought before them, they will 
suspend action in reference thereto until the parties 
representing such interests shall receive and file an ap- 
proval from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to so 
act for the Indian or tribe making the claim. The 
Secretary of War calls attention to the often neglected 
rule in the Regulations, prescribing that the date of 
appointment, of detail, and of removal of all staff offi- 
cers, or of officers selected for duty in staff depart- 
ments, which may entitle them to receive additional 
pay, will be immediately reported by the officer mak- 
ing such appointment, detail, or removal to the Adju- 
tant-General, and to the Paymaster of the department 
or command to which such officers belong. The work 
at the Second Auditor’s office continues to be, as it al- 





ways has been, very much behind hand. That is very 
unfortunate, because it is the most deserving part of 
the people that present claims for liquidation there— 
heirs of soldiers who have given up life for the coun- 
try, who seek to recover the scanty wages actually 
overdue, but unpaid, before the soldier’s death. The 
expenses of the Pension Bureau, instead of following 
the rule of reduction applieable to other departments, 
will be of necessity increased, perhaps doubled, during 
the coming year. We are very glad to heer that such 
an outlay will be made. 


The credit of the recruits and reénlisted men of 
the Regular Army to the quota of the States and Ter- 
ritories, hitherto required to be made, will be discon- 
tinued; and all reports required to be forwarded to 
the Adjutant-General’s Office, and to the Governors 
and assistant Provost-Marshals-General of States and 
Territories, will now cease to be rendered. The Sec- 
retary of War has issued an order directing that in 
mustering out the regiments recruited from Rebel 
prisoners, men who enlisted while prisoners, and who 
desire to go South, shall be furnished by the Quarter- 
master’s Department with transportation to the near- 
est accessible point to their homes. Those who do not 
desire this, will not be granted any transportation al- 
lowances whatever. 





The Quartermaster’s Department is still busy, under 
Mr. STantON’s policy of rapid reduction of material. 
In alate commendation of this policy, the Paris Temps 
said :— 

On the cessation of the civil war the American Government had 1,- 
000,000 of troops under arms, perfectly disciplined, and proud of their 
recent triumphs. A single word from the War office has sufficed to 
disperse this mass of military. In less than three months every camp 
has been cleared—those immense groups of men who, it is said, were 
lost to the arts of peace, have quietly returned to their homes, and 
are restored to agriculture, commerce and industry. There have only 
been retained a sufficient number of men and officers to complete the 
work of pacification and consolidate order in the South, which is 
struggling with the difficulties inseparable from a state of transition 
from slavery to the institutions of a free country. Having dishanded 
its troops, the American Government not only sells its locomotives, 
steam-engines, horses and beasts of burden, but its whole war equip- 
ments. An advertisement published in Philadelphia states that there 
will be an auction of cannon, bombs, pistols, swords, powder, shot, 
&c.; while another announces the public sale of wharf-boate, trans- 
ports, &c. Other governments leave their cannon and war accoutre- 
ments to rust in their arsenals, but the sharper practice of the United 
States has promptly converted these useless materials into ready 
money, a system to be strongly recommended to the practical states- 
men of Europe, and especially to the apostles of political economy. 

The Quartermaster’s Department has thus far real- 
ized between six and eight millions of dollars from 
the sale of Army appurtenances. The old lumberand 
old buildings in the forts and other public places 
around Washington, have begun, the first sale com-. 
mencing at Battery Parrott. Colonel Brxt sold about 
$3,000 worth of such material on the first day, and 
the sale was brisk on that and all succeeding days, as 
land-owners were present for purchasing building and 
and fencing material. The ground occupied by the dis- 
mantled forts surrounding Washington is to be turned - 
over to the owners as soon asall the buildings attached 
to the forts are sold. A great deal of property in 
camp equipage and wagons will next be sold, and there 
isa brisk auction of horses every week. The atten- 
tion of officers on duty is called to the great number 
of animals belonging to the United States in the pos- 
session of persons who have no title or rightful claim 
tothem. Such animals will be seized wherever found, 
and turned over to the nearest quartermaster. The 
property will be detained in custody until a thorough 
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investigation is made. All doubtful cases will be re- 
ferred to the Quartermaster-General for decision. 

By direction of the Quartermaster’s Department, 
the remains of United States soldiers who were buried 
south of the Potomac during the organization of the 
Army in 1861, are now being exhumed and reinterred 
in the National Cemetery at. Arlington, under the 
supervision of Colonel LuppincTon. Some people in 
Pennsylvania are trying to effect the release of J. W. 
PHELAN, now in the Old Capitol, charged with forging 
discharge papers, pay accounts, quartermasters’ vouch- 
ers, &c. PHELAN is said, by a correspondent of the 
New York Herald, to be one of a gang very 
successful at that business, and swindled the Govern- 
ment to the extent of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Grorce W. Youna, another member of the gang, 
was recently taken to Clinton prison to work outa 
sentence of ten years. PHELAN is very well connected, 
and his friends threaten to bring his case before Con- 
gress this winter. Considering everything, the appli- 
cation should seem to be very promising, and the 
friends of PHELAN need not despair. Amongst the 
prominent topics discussed in connection with the 
Quartermaster’s Department is the rumored retire- 
ment of General Mzics from its head, and the ap- 
pointment of General INGALLs, ALLEN, or some other 
prominent general officer in his place. 


General Terry, in his Department of Virginia, 
having decided that he, as military commandant of 
the department, could not take the lands of General 
Wisk from the Freedmen’s Bureau, which had posses- 
sion of them as “abandoned lands,’’ the Secretary 
of War has confirmed this decision. On the 31st, 
companies A, B, ©, and H, of the Fifth Artillery 
relieved the Third Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery as 
permanent garrison of Fort Monroe. The latter, which 
has garrisoned the fort for over three years, will 
soon be mustered out, and, meanwhile, for a few days, 
is quartered at Fort Hamilton. A few ofthe men were 
recruited for the Regular Army, receiving a thirty 
days’ furlough. On the same day, one hundred and 
torty men of the Twelfth Infantry reached Richmond. 
Company L, of the Fourth Artillery, have arrived at 
Fort Delaware, where they will perform garrison duty. 
The Elizabeth City County Court is in session at 
Hampton, Va., under orders and permission from 
Major-General Mitxs. Brigadier-General T. M. Har- 
RIS, formerly Colonel of the Tenth West Virginia In- | 
fantry, commands the District of Fredericksburgh, 
and has with him the Ninety-sixth New York and 
Second New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and the 
First New York Mounted Rifles. 

JouNn MITCHELL has been set at liberty from Fort 
Monroe. He wrote with great vigor and venom 
against the Union. But the PrestpEnt shrewdly 
gave him his parole as a titbit for the Fenians, who 
now will never believe the story that the Government 
is frowning on their organization. The release having 
been granted by the PRESIDENT on an application of 
the Fenian Congress at Philadelphia, presented by a 
special envoy, the Congress sent a delegation to the 
PRESIDENT to thank him. This delegation according- 
ly thanked the PrestpEent for “‘ the act restoring to 
** freedom a man whom they love and venerate for his 
‘* self-sacrificing devotion to his native land. They 
‘* remember nothing of Jon MircHet’s American 
‘** career. They can never forget that he risked all a 
‘* patriot should for Ireland.’’ The PREsIDENT an- 
swered: ‘‘ As you, sir, delicately remarked, we could 
‘* not remember Mr. MitcHet’s American career, but 
‘* we were anxious, as a mark of respect and compli- 
‘* ment to the large section of our countrymen, with 
‘‘whom Mr. MrrcoHe. was previously identified, to 
** yield to their expressed wishes in that regard.’’ 

There are two late confreres of Joun MrtTcHEL, who, 
about this time, are wishing they were Fenians, and 
that Mr. Jonnson might ‘“‘delicately remark’’ of 
them, ‘“‘ we could not remember your American career.”’ 
The new wrinkle of oblivion would precisely meet the 
cases of JEFFERSON Davis and C. C. Cuay, the only 
two State prisoners now held, of the hundreds arrested 
by the strong arm of justice. Davis is treated with 
great kindness and consideration. Nearly all England 


thinks of him as writhing in cankering chains. The 
Saturday Review, which is usually not green enough 
to be deceived on these points, spoke in such terms of 
the cruel confinement of Davis as to show that it, too, 
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“ his chief source of ealbinaka: ediog *Bancroft’s 
‘“ History of the United States.’ By the way, the 
‘* whole Fort library has lately been opened to him. He 
‘* has a large, airy room, good attendance, a good fire, 
‘‘ and, with his daily walks and privileges of reading 
‘* and correspondence, and the excellent meals furnish- 
‘ed him, fares more like a lord than a prisoner. 
‘There is now no guard stationed in his via, as 
‘* formerly.”’ Not so bad for the leader ui u rather 
formidable and troublesome rebellion. Aud the same 
writer goes on to express his belief that the famous 
prisoner is preparing for winter:—‘“‘JEFr. DAvis’ 
‘* opinion as to the length of his own days in the land 
‘* may not be entitled to much weight; but he yester- 
‘* day gave unmistakable evidence of what that opinion 
‘* was by ordering a new beaver cloth overcoat.’’ The 
corrspondent evidently thinks that Mr. Davis will 
wear the new garment threadbare. 





In General GILLMORE’s Department of South Caro- 
lina, the chief excitement has been about the election. 
Orr, for Governor, has about five hundred majority 
over WavE Hampton. Governor Perry was elected 
Senator for the long term, ending 1871. Our im- 
pression is that Mr. Orr is one of the best men in 
the State for the position. Inspector-General Scuri- 
VER, who was directed to investigate certain complaints 
made by citizens and residents of Charleston, S. C., 
has made his report, fully exonerating General Hatcu 
from all acts of maladministration while in command 
of that post. He reports that he believes General 
Hatcu to be a capable and conscientious officer. The 
question about the Sea Island freedmen is stil] under 
vigorous discussion. General Howarp is still in South 
Carolina, and will report upon the subject to the 
PRESIDENT and Cabinet, who will decide upon the 
matter, unless Congress meets in season to take it up. 
The planters have been urging the restoration of this 
property to them. But, on the other hand, trusting 
to General SHERMAN’s famous order assigning them 
to these islands, the freedmen have become domesti- 
cated, have built up homes, family, farms, plantations, 
and property, and a regular little society is established. 
We judge it probable that the headquarters of this 
Department will soon be removed to Charleston. Why 
they should have been so long retained at Hilton 
Head has been mysterious to us, since Charleston 
offers much greater advantages as a central point of 
military administration. 

In General Woop’s Department of Alabama, every- 
thing progresses well, and with unusual harmony be- 
tween that officer and the excellent Provisional Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Parsons, who has not indulged in the ex- 
ceedingly distasteful conflicts about military jurisdic- 
tion with which some other officers in similar position 
have sought to please the people of the States over 
which they have been placed. The Southern District 
of Alabama is commanded by General De Russy, with 
headquarters in Mobile. This is also the headquarters 
of the Department of Alabama, General Woop com- 
manding. General DAvigs commands the middle 
district of Alabama. The Fifteenth United States 
Infantry are at Mobile, and are encamped on Govern- 
ment street. This regiment has been in seventeen 
battles, and has lost during the war its full comple- 
ment of officers and men. Two companies have just 
arrived from Newport, R. I., which increases the two 
battalions to fourteen companies, or nearly one thous- 
and men. Guard duty requires both officers and men 
to be on every other day, just now. Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Davuson, wounded at Chickamuga, is in com- 
mand, and Majors WILKINS and FULMER are in com- 
mand of the two battalions. 





In the Department of Louisiana, the registration of 
voters and the taking of the amnesty oath is going on 
briskly. General CANBy has declined to prevent from 
voting those citizens who were obliged to register their 
names under the orders of General BuTLER. General 
FULLERTON has abolished the Provost-Marshal courts 
organized for the Freedmen’s Bureau. All cases are 
to be turned over to the State courts. The officers of 
the bureau are, however, to see that the freedmen are 
treated with justice in the State courts. It is reported 











that Mr. Conway, the iate Commissioner of the 
Freedmen, has been assigned to duty in the District 
of Columbia and a portion of Western Virginia. Gen- 
eral Strona, General-Inspector of the Bureau, has 
arrived on an inspection, and will visit Texas before he 
returns home. It is understood that General Barp 
will assume the duties of Assistant-Commissioner of 
the Freedmen. 

In reply to a communication from Governor WELLs 
in regard to threatened negro insurrection in the 
northern part of the State, General CANBY said he 
would order additional white troops to Shreveport, 
and that already arrangements had been made to dis- 
abuse the negroes of any wrong impressions imposed 
upon them. 





From General Wricut’s Department of Texas news 
came that the health of the Twenty-fifth corps, and of 
the few remaining white troops on the Rio Grande, is 
now very good, the cool weather having setin. The 
colored troops, as we said, were paid off in September, 
and the men sent home to their families a large part 
of their wages, the ApAMs Express Company receiv- 
ing no less than $65,000 for that purpose from the 
corps within a week. The sutlers tried to stop this 
reflux of money to the North, by falsehoods, but were 
flanked by the Express Company, who procured an 
order on the subject from General WerTzEL. The 
latter says that sutlers, merchants and others interest- 
ed in making money, have represented to the enlisted 
men of his command, that the ADAMS Express Com- 
pany’s receipts were of no value, and thus attempted 
to deter the men from sending money to their desti- 
tute families, all officers are directed to tell their men 
the truth, cause them to send home as much money 
as they can spare, and report, at once, every case 
where any person has been known to give false advice 
on this subject to the soldiers. 

General RussELL’s brigade of colored troops, station- 
ed at Corpus Christi, is to be sent home and mustered 
out as fast as transportation can be furnished. This 
brigade is composed mostly of Western men, enlisted 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. It has been in various 
actions, losing one-third of its number in the fight at 
the Petersburgh mine. The Fifth Illinois eavalry, 
510 strong, Brevet Brigadier-General MoConneELL, 
has left Brazos, to be mustered out. 





Those persons who are in the habit of oratorically 
thanking Heaven, in public speeches, that at last we 
have no slaves in this country, may be interested to 
know the views of one JOSEPH WINGATE, Mayor of 
Lexington, Kentucky, on that point. Mr. Winaare, 
on the 17th ult., published the following notice :-— 


The congregation of colored persons in this city, claimed to be slaves 
by the neighboring farmers and others, has become an evil of such 
magnitude as to require correction. It is, therefore, hereby notified 
to such owners and claimants, that unless such colored persons are re- 
moved from the, city to the homes of their claimants, by the 25th day 
of this month, legal proceedings will be instituted under the State law 
to compel compliance. The City Marshal and his assistants shall at 
once make out a roll of the age, sex and claimant of all colored per- 
sons going at large in this city, and hand a copy to the City Attorney 
for proper legal proceedings. 

Whereupon, on the very next day, General JoHN 
M. Pamer, the efficient commander of the Depart- 
ment of Kentucky—who has himself just emerged 
from a hard-fought but victorious campaign at Wasb- 


-ington, as we before described—directed to Brigadier- 


General BRIsBIN, commanding the First brigade in 
the Department, with headquarters at Lexington, the 
following noteworthy letter :-— 

GeEnRRAL :—I attach here a copy of a notice which purports to be 
issued by the Mayor of Lexington. 

Your attention is particularly called to this paper as evidence of the 
existence of a purpose on the part of many persons to avail themselves 
of the earliest opportunity of disregarding the rights of those inbabit- 
ants of the State who were once slaves, and again reducing them t 
the condition from which they have just escaped. You will notice 
that this paper presents the remarkable example of a public officer, 
whose duty it is to preserve the peace, inviting an attack upon @ por 
tion of the inhabitants of the city under his charge ; and, indeed, be 
goes further, and threatens somebody with that mysterious, and ter- 
rible because mysterious, thing called ‘‘legal proceedings,” unless the 
attack is made. You will inform the Mayor of the City of Lexington 
that you are instructed to protect the people of that city from the vi- 
olence he invites ; that no portion of them can be seized and removed 
from that city at the mere will of persons who may choose to call 
themselves ‘owners and claimants ;” that, without discussing the 
question whether there is in point of law, any person in the State whe 
can truthfully be called the owner of any other person, that the dis 
charged soldiers and wives and children of soldiers now in the service 
of the country, are under the special protection of the military su 
thorities, and all the people of the State are presumed to be free, and 
will be protected as free until orders are received to the contrary. 





Tt is not our business to suggest the proper policy to be pursued t 
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wards these often imaginary congregations of colored persons claimed 
to be slaves, but I venture to say that if the ekill and energy which is 
employed in devising safe methods of harassing them, was directed to 
their protection, and finding employment for them, ‘‘ the evil” would 
become of far less ‘‘ magnitude.” 

Accordingly, General BrisBIN communicated to 
Mr. WINGRATE these instructions, as he was only too 
glad to do, and there the matter for the present rests. 
Whatever opinion may be entertained about General 
PALMER’S move, it was a very spirited thing to do, 
while his own personal fate was undecided. In fact, 
at this time, a telegraphic correspondence was going 
on between him and the Secretary of War on a kind- 
red subject. On the 15th, General PALMmeEr tele- 


graphed :— 


Since the abrogation of martial law, no colored persons are allowed 
to cross on the ferry-boats on the Ohio River unless known to the fer- 
ry-man to be free. Not more than one in a hundred can cross. What 
shall I do? 

The next day he telegraphed again: 

On yesterday ferry-boats across the Ohio refused to carry colored 
persons on passes issued under Department Orders No 32. I have or- 
dered the post commandant here to compel them todo so. The alarm 
among the negroes upon the report of the withdrawal of martial law, 
of which I have no official information, renders this course necessary. 
Am I right? 

On the 20th, the reply came in two dispatches. One, 
from the Secretary, stated that the dispatches in re- 
spect to ferry passes have been very maturely consid- 
ered, and it is not perceived that the Department can 
properly interfere. The other, from the Adjutant- 
General declared that General THomas having report- 
ed in favor of his retaining the command in Kentucky, 
and approving General PALMER’s administration of 
the department, the PRESIDENT has approved the re- 
port and overruled the application made for the re- 
moval. 





The Governor of Dacotah writes to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. that there is no doubt of the 
desire of all Indians in that Territory for peace. The 
season, however, is too late for making treaties. The 
Indian Council at the head waters of the Little Ar- 
kansas River was in session twenty-two days,‘and con- 
cluded treaties with the Arapahoes, Cheyennes, 
Kiowas, Camanches, Caddoes and Apaches, the wild- 
est of the tribes on the plains. The Kiowas gave up 
two white women and six children held prisoners for 
eight months. Presents were distributed to the In- 
dians after the treaties were signed. A force of Ari- 
zona Indians for fighting the Apaches is briskly organ- 
izing inSan Francisco. On the 2d of September 
Company B, First Arizona Volunteers, First Lieuten- 
ant THomas Ewina, and Second Lieutenant Toomas 
REIDT (captain not yet appointed), with ninety-four 
Maricopa Indians as privates, and Company C, First 
Lieutenant J. D. WALKER, with ninety-two Pimos, 
reported for duty to Lieutenant-Colonel CLARENCE 
Bennetr, at Maricopa Wells. 

The Governor of the Chickasaw nation has written 
aletter to General Hunt, at Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
stating that the Indian Legislature had just adjourned, 
having fully ratified all the treaties lately made at Fort 
Smith, with the United States, and leaving the aboli- 
tion of slavery, as it exists among the Chickasaws, 
entirely with the General Government, with the recom- 
mendation that all their slaves not twenty-one years of 
age shall be apprenticed to their masters until of the 
above age ; that the middle-aged negroes be employed 
at fair wages, and the former masters be required to 
provide for the old and decrepit. Their Legislature 
also provided that the nation should send delegates to 
Washington in December next, to include the Gov- 
ermor and his legal adviser, the whole party to consist 
of six persons, for whom, the letter remarks, the 
Chickasaws are constrained to ask free transportation, 
out of consideration of the poverty the late war has 
brought upon them. 








A LONG correspondence with reference to the economy 
trial of the Algonquin and Winooski will be found on an- 
other page of this paper. To that it is only necessary to 
add, that Secretary Weuues has notified Rear-Admiral 
Garcory to at once proceed with the maximum power 
trial on Long Island Sound. The condition of the boiler 
of the Algonquin, however, will prevent an immediate oc- 
currence of this final competition. A large number of new 
tubes are needed, the putting in of which, with other re- 
Pairs, will cause a further delay of ten days or two weeks. 








Cotonz, Edward Worthington Smith, United States 
es Assistant Adjutant-General for the Department of 

iginia, has been promoted to be a brigadier-general by 
brevet, for prolonged and meritorious services in the war. 





CONDUCT OF INFANTRY IN ACTION. 

AN ADDRESS OF MARSHAL BUGEAUD TO HI8 REGIMENT. 

Tax art of bringing troops into action has a powerful 
influence on the result of combats. It is this which gives 
success to good genetal dispositions, and also furnishes the 
means for remedying the inconveniences arising from false 
dispositions. ae 

There is between troops endowed with a very strong 
morale, vigorously commanded, governed by good fighting 
principles, and troops organized and instructed as the 
greater part of European troops are, a difference like that 
between adults and children. This comparison is a truth 
of which I have been convinced by twenty different en- 
gagements. You will recognize this truth as Ido. I hope 
that you will also help me by all means in your power to 
bring the Fifty-sixth regiment to a degree of perfection so 
high that no Imperial or Royal guards could resist us for 
five minutes on ground affording equal chances for both 
parties. 

A majority of you, gentlemen, have witnessed engage- 
ments of infantry which were only timid exchanges of 
musket-shots between troops disposed in parallel line to 
each other and far apart. Each party seemed to be ex- 
pecting victory from chance, and from the terror its bullets 
should produce on its adversary. Millions of cartridges 
were used without attaining any other result than a few 
casualties on each side, until a circumstance, often inde- 
pendent of the action of the bodies engaged, determined the 
retreat of one or the other. Such soldiers, when out of 
ammunition and with their ranks thinned, are but little 
disposed to new effort, and can be easily routed by new 
troops, acting upon better principles. 

But the thoroughly instructed infantry does not so act. 
And we will endeavor to establish such principles as will 
give us great superiority over all other European infantry. 
These principles, gentlemen, are not theories of the closet. 
Experience taught me to adopt them at the beginning of 
the Spanish war in 1808, and they have always enabled me 
to succeed against the Spaniards, the English, and the 
Austrians. I hope you will adopt them, because you will 
find them in harmony with the observations which you 
have surely made in the actions of which you have been 
witnesses. You will strive to impress them upon your 
subordinates, and, when these truths shall be engraved on 
the mind of the whole regiment, from the colonel to the 
drummer boy, the Fifty-sixth should believe itself invinci- 
ble. It might be defeated by the codperation of several 
arms acting simultaneously against it, but never by in- 
fantry which it will have before it, even were it much su- 
perior in numbers. This subject is susceptible of a great 
development, which might make it almost a treatise on 
tactics; but this is neither my intention nor is it within 
the limits of my ability. I will pass in silence over all 
preparatory dispositions in order to confine myself to that 
which concerns the combat, properly speaking. 

The fight has its moral and its physical part. The first 
seems to me more essential than the second. We will treat 
the latter first. 


PHYSICAL PART OF THE FIGHT. 


To commence firing at a great distance is the sign of 
bad infantry. Good infantry husbands its fire. It is 
because its fire constitutes the principal strength of in- 
fantry that it should not. be wasted, and should only be 
used with the greatest discretion. 

The fire in general should be employed to decide a dis- 
puted point (wne question), and then should be terrible. If 
the moment to fight has not yet arrived, keep your troops 
out of musket range, or conceal them. When the proper 
time has arrived, march upon and attack your enemy with 
that energy and that coolness which enable you to perform 
everything. If, contrary to the general rule, the enemy 
awaits you without firing, give him the first fire with two 
bullets in the barrel. Ihave gained several fights by this 
means. If, in the heat of the combat, I should forget to 
order it, you should think of it for me, since I attach great 
importance to it. 

With this fire of two bullets, well directed, you will 
seldom need two cartridges, whether to take a position or 
to repulse the troops which attack you. Every one slightly 
acquainted with war will be convinced of the truth of this 
statement. Having reached the enemy who has wasted his 
fire with loaded arms, how can he resist? His morale is 
annihilated by the fear of a general volley at a short range, 
and he turns his back. This is the moment to charge his 
ranks (after a general volley) and to make prisoners, which 
is worth more than to kill men. You can take six men 
prisoners during the time in which you would kill one with 
the bayonet. These engagements are gained with little 
loss to the victors ; they lose a few men in advancing, but 
after the enemy has been reached no more men are lost. 

These tactics will insure the victory to you. If the 


whole Army were governed by them they would be tri- 
umphant in spite of the worst dispositions. This was the 
tactics of Duavary-Trovin, and this mode of fighting has 








contributed more to his brilliant reputation than all his 
other abilities. He used to gain the enemy's vessel with, 
guns loaded, and his troops crouched. on, deck. At, the, 
moment of reaching his adversary his crew jumped up, _ 
and, at the same instant, swept the enemy’s deck with » 


| terrific fire, which rendered the boarding easy. 


However powerful these means are, we ought to employ 
still others, for we must have as many chances of success as. 
possible. We shall find a strong auxiliary in the proper 
employment of the skirmishers. The action of skirmishers . 

hould always precede that of the line in the defensive as 
well as in the offensive. In the offensive, the skirmishers 
will serve to indicate the nature of the ground, which 
could not have been discovered by the eye, and to pour a. 
rain of bullets into the ranks of the enemy, which causes 
confusion, and prevents the enemy from firing with the 
same success on the /ine which marches without firing. 
The skirmishers ought as much as possible to be pushed 
forward to a point where the main attack will not be made. 

If the case requires that the skirmishers should be in 
front of the attack, they should withdraw by the right and 
by the left, so as not to interfere with the action of the 
line, and to gain the flanks of the enemy to demoralize 
him and make prisoners; or, finally, the skirmishers 
should retire through the intervals existing between the 
battalions, or lie down flat on the ground to let the troops of 
attack pass. ’ 

The fire of the skirmishers should not be squandered 
more than that of the lines. It is not the object to 
have merely an exchange of musket shots. The fire should 
contribute to the main success. For this purpose the point 
to be occupied should be indicated to the skirmishers before 
the firing commences, and immediately after this fire has 
commenced the attacking line (les troupes d’attaque) will 
move forward. 

It is easy to conceive that, if the skirmishers are left un- 
supported very close to the enemy’s main force, they will 
be obliged to fall back and their object will not be gained. 
They ought to be reinforced, to drive back the skirmishers 
which the enemy will have employed to drive them away, 
andit willalready be an inconvenience. Itis of the greatest 
importance to commence skirmishing only when there is a 
good opportunity ; this opportunity is when the attack is to 
be commenced. If before this moment the enemy troubles 
us with his skirmishers, we should repulse them by short 
and sudden charges. 

We can be sure to compel the enemy’s skirmishers to fall 
back, if, instead of opposing to them a parallel line of fire, 
as is too often used, we turn them, or pierce them with a 
platoon running in group. This hasa moral effect for 
which I have accounted in the following manner: Skir- 
mishers cannot have the moral strength which is the result 
of touching of the elbow and unity in command Each 
skirmisher commands himself, and is thrown upon his own 
resources. He sees coming upon him a numerous group ; 
he sees himself unable to resist; he breaks, drawing his 
neighbors on the right and left with him; these draw in 
turn, their neighbors, who also break because they are 
afraid of being cut off, go some distance to the rear, to 
rally and recommence firing. Our platoon will not reply, 
it will retire running, or will cover itself by an accident of 
the ground. 

Nothing is more foolish, more injurious, than skirmish- 
ing for no purpose. It uses up men and ammunition with- 
out advancing the victory, and often causes a failure of means 
at the decisive moment. I insist upon this, because the 
squandering of ammunition is the greatest fault which can 
be charged for our own as well as on any other European 
Infantry. Often, after an hour of fighting without having 
accomplished anything, you can hear in all directions, that 
ammunition is wanting. The ranks then commence to be 
thinned by men going to bring some, and often the result 
of this is the loss of the fight. 

Sixty rounds of cartridges ought to be egough for the 
greatest battle. In 1805, in the Alps, the Fourteenth of 
the French line had an engagement of eight hours, and 
kept one-third of its ammunition. The enemy fired all 
the time during these eight hours, while the Fourteenth 
fired only when the fire was sure to tell, and when the 
Austrians, who had the offensive, were close upon the con- 
tested position. The volley of the Fourteenth was always 
followed by a charge with the bayonet, which always de- 
cided the immediate contest. Both parties then resumed. 
their position, the Austrians.continuing the fire, while the 
Fourteenth abstained from it until the next serious at- 
tack. 

The object of citing this example is to make you appre- 
ciate the true principles of a defensive combat. There is 
another method, and one of the most efficient, of contrib- 
uting to success. That is, to avoid as much as possible, 
parallel combats, which give equal chances for both parties, 
and which could be decided in, our favor by moral superior- 
ity and by a fire better nourished and better directed. 

Let us, therefore, endeavor, at the decisive moment, to_ 
envelope the flanks of theenemy. This is very easy to be 
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done in defending a hilly ground) When the attack is 
well determined, localized by the enemy, you must send a 
part of the reserve in close columns on the flanks, and, at 
the decisive moment, these troops fall into and form them- 
selves on the left or on the right into line, in such a man- 


ner as to enfilade the enemy’s line. Skirmishers will be 
pushed forward upon its rear, and as soon as one battalion 
or one-half battalion is formed, it charges, so that the ene- 
my has no time to reconnoitre his position. The enemy 
being charged at the same time in front, will be instantly 
defeated. The same means can be employed on the defen- 
sive. Two light close columns will be sent to the flanks, 
behind the extremity of the line, in such a manner as to 
flank the enemy’s line, and to form with their own an angle 
of 120 deg. 


It might be objected that these columns will suffer by 
the enemy’s cannon, and also that the enemy will guess 
their object. There is another method, therefore, which 
has not theseinconveniencies, and which requires no greater 
development of forces than those of the enemy. When 
the wing-battalions have arrived at long musket range, 
moving by platoon, right-wheel or left-wheel, they will 
form themselves by inversion on the right or left into line, 
which is marching on the oblique line at 120 deg. indicated 
above. Whenever the right or broken ground shall facili- 
tate the gaining or turning the flanks of the enemy, it is 
evident that this means must be preferred. 

I will add that, in retreating especially, you must be 
saving of ammunition. There are circumstances where you 
must run in order to remove your troops from the injuries 
inflicted by the enemy ; this is often thé only manner to es- 
cape an entire destruction. How many corps d’armée 
have been annihilated for having made a slow retreat, 
which is falsely called methodical! In retreating, the true 
method consists in withdrawing rapidly from the enemy, 
since circumstances forbid an engagement which could only 
be undertaken from a false point of honor, to end in disas- 
ter, and from which it will be often impossible to disen- 
gage yourself. In such cases, a quick retreat is methodi- 
cal. In the retreat from Portugal by Marshal Massena, 
Marshal Ney was ordered to the rear to stop the Eng- 
lish, so as to give time for the baggage to pass through a 
defile. Marshal Ney fulfilled his rdle with his habitual 
energy, but the English army being constantly reinforced, 
his position no longer became tenable. To quit it, it was ne- 
cessary to throw himself into a narrow ravine and to as- 
cend a hillock near at hand. While making this movement, 
he would have been exposed to the enemy’s cannon, who 
would not have failed to ocxupy the abandoned position. 
The Marshal judged that by retreating slowly he would 
suffer great losses. In consequence, he ordered the color- 
bearers and the general guides, conducted by staff officers, 
to rapidly trace a new line on the opposite plateau ; this 
being executed, he ordered his battalions to form themselves 
quickly on the new line, which was performed as if by en- 
chantment. 

It is evident that this manceuvre could not be employed 
when cavalry is to be feared. I have often heard it said 
by pretended tactitians, that the retreat should be made 
in common time (pas ordinaire). This principle has al- 
ways appeared to me a false one. Undoubtedly there 
are circumstances where a part of the army must resist the 
enemy, to give time to the remainder to retreat. In that 
case you inust not march at the common time. You must fight, 
and very often march forward at the charge, to raise the morale 
of your troops and to dishearicn the enemy.” When this 
part of the army has played its part, so that the object of 
the stand is attained, and when the accumulation of the 
enemy's forces has made it impossible to resist, this frac- 
tion should retire as quickly as possible. We will accustom 
ourselves, gentlemen, to fly methodically, although ‘ygdisorder 
—to re-form with promptitude, and to place ourselves on 
one of the enemy's flanks in the inverse or natural order, 
and, finally, gentlemen, to fire with precision. 

Being in Square, you must husband your ammunition, 
and fire fast enough to repulse the charge, in order to be 
prepared to repulse the next one. The square by battalion 
offers the following advantages : 

ist. You do not stake all your resources on one throw. 

2d. It enables you to occupy a small place, and to mul- 
tiply the intervals, by which the enemy’s cavalry, by a na- 
tural movement, will be very glad to make its escape, in- 
stead of attempting to traverse these pits of destruction. 

You will adopt, also, the manceuvre of bordering the posi- 
tion (border la position). This manceuvre consists in moving 
forward each captain, each taking his company and estab- 
lishing it on a point where he can better observe the ene- 
my, and sweep the glacis of the position without striving to 
form a straight line with his neighbors on the right and 
left. You will appreciate how well adapted this mancu- 
vre is in the defence of a mountainous ground. 


OF THE MORALE IN ACTION. 
Moral strength in action has always seemed to me to be 
superior to physical strength. You will increase the 


| You should be a lion in the retreat. 





| former by inspiring the soidier with the love of glory and 


of the honor of his regiment, and, above all, by cultivating 
that patriotism of which the germ is in every heart. With 
men thus prepared, you can accomplish great things, after 
having gained their confidence. To obtain it, you must 
fulfill all your obligations toward the men, make friends 
with them, speak with them on the subject of war, and 
prove to them that you are capable of leading them. In 
action you must give a brilliant example of bravery and 
coolness. 

You should be careful to do all that is possible to raise 
the morale of your troops and to weaken that of the ad- 
versary. For this reason, the Fifty-sixth will never allow 
itself to be attacked; on the contrary it will always take 
the offensive. If you are on the defensive, you will place 
your forces in the rearlof the line where the fight will 
commence, in order to have the opportunity of moving 
forward at the decisive moment. “A good defensive should 
“be offensive.” Offensive movements on the flanks of the 
enemy, or on their rear, rarely fail in their effects, and, 
even if they have been executed by a small force, they af- 
fect singularly the morale. To execute a flank movement, 
the formation of close columns on the right or on the left 
into line is preferable. 

You should caution your soldiers against cries of alarm, 
which originate in the rear, such as :—“ Save yourself, we 
“ are cut off.’ You will instruct them that the file-closers 
and some platoons of picked men are in the rear, and are 
instructed to run through those emissaries of the enemy or 
the cowards, who raise cries of alarm. You should instruct 
them that the reserves will attend to the enemy who men- 
ace the flanks or the rear, and that they must think of 
nothing else at the moment but to vanquish the enemy who 
is in front. 

By elevating the morale you also prevent the ranks from 
being thinned under the pretext of assisting the wounded. 
We will render them after the battle, if we are within 
reach, the attention which we owe to brothers. Now, the 
first duty is to be victorious. The wounded of a victorious 
army are never abandoned, those of a defeated army are 
overwhelmed with misery. To attend to the wounded 
during the fight is a false pity, which shields cowardice. 
Officers should show an example of stoicism in declining at- 
tention offered to them when they are wounded. At the 
battle of Austerlitz, in 1805, wounded French soldiers were 
seen to send back to the combat their comrades who wished 
to leave them to the ambulances. 


The most powerful means to maintain the morale of the 
soldier is the gallant example of the officers in the fight. 
Should you be halted under the range of the enemy’s can- 
non, officers should bear themselves bravely, and enliven 
their men by cheerful and stirring remarks. If ordered 
to dash on the enemy, officers should prepare the moral 
strength of their soldiers in calling to their remembrance 
the above principles, and recommend them to rally at the 
first signal. A good and efficient method of preventing 
the firing from commencing too soon is for the colonel 
and all the field officers of the regiment or battalion to place 
themselves in front of the battalion. Then the command- 
ant could say :—Soldiers, do not fire on your officers. We will 
go behind you, only when the moment has come to commence the 


Jive. . 


A troop thus conducted will be always brave, and rarely 
defeated, because it will rarely find an enemy having equal 
elevation of soul and principles of fighting. If such cav- 
alry appears in the field, remind your soldiers of the 
strength of the square which gives invulnerability. As 
for myself, I desire that, in the first combat in which we 
are engaged, we shall be charged by cavalry, so strongly 
am I persuaded that it will redound to the glory of the 
Fifty-sixth regiment. 

It is in retreating that the morale is most strongly tried. 
An old adage says :—“ Be a sheep and you will be shorn.” 
With a little experi- 
ence of war, it is easy to render a rear-guard very formid- 
able, and this will increase greatly the morale of a retreat- 


| ing army, and consequently intimidate the pursuing army. 
| In retreating, we have always a choice of ground to make 
a stand. You mask and mass your troops, in order to en- 


velope the head and flanks of the enemy's column, which is 
lengthened by the pursuit. The troops should be well in- 
structed in their part, and the attack should be brisk. It 
is here, especially, that indecision is hurtful. You should 
envelope the head of the enemy's column and retire rapidly 
so as not to engage the forces continually arriving. 

Moral strength gives birth to that confidence with which 
you inspire your subordinates. It increases by tact, intel- 


ligence and courage. 








Coronet B. F. Pratt, of Weymouth, formerly Captain in 
the Thirty-fifth Massachusetts Infantry, and for the past two 
years in command of the Thirty-sixth United States colored 
Infantry, having tendered his resignation, has been honor- 
ably dissharged the service of the United States. 


OUR INFANTRY TACTICS 


Tae conversion of the customary main “ line of battle,” 
which is a continuous line of mutually dependent combat- 
ants into a vast dislocated skirmish line of independent 
marksmen, should be a prominent feature in the infantry 
tactics of the future. Human progress in this subject, as in 
others, seems to gain ground in ever revolving but advanc- 
ing circles—that is, on wheels, as it were. The solid 
Grecian phalanx gave place to the open Roman Legion— 
this again to the masses of the medieval eras—those again 
to the ever thinner and thinner formations of Gustavus, of 
Freperick, and of our own days, until, with the perfection- 
ing of firearms, an imitation of the Roman order of battle 
presents the most advantages, both for aggression and for 
pefence. Every Roman citizen was by law a soldier, and 
decoming so in reality by practice, he could be trusted in 
those dislocated formations in open order, which con- 
ferred mobility and recuperative power. To understand 
this it is only necessary to refer to the organization and 
tactics of the Roman Legion. These were impossible with 
barbarism, and therefore the enemies of Rome confided in the 
shocks of masses, which required little or no individual in- 
struction or intelligence. The result was, that the Roman 
armies were perfect military machines, which acquired 
might from momentum, shattering the huge aggregates of 
inertia opposed to them. 

The system of tactics we advocate has for its basis mili- 
tary individualism, which must rest on a high degree of 
that quick mental capacity which our people possess, and 
have for its superstructure a peculiar instruction and prac- 
tical application, which is equally indispensable with the 
natural qualities necessary thereto. The advantage of the 
new drill suggested is to make each man perfectly inde- 
pendent. All drills subsequent to those furnished to the 
Republican Roman have designed to make him dependent. 
Hitherto, in camp and on the parade and exercise grounds, 
soldiers have invariably been drilled together in smaller or 
larger bodies; consequently, when separated from their 
command and from comrades—for instance, in the perform- 
ance of picket or similar duties—if surprised, the tendency 
has been to lose heart and give themselves up. The same 
effects occur even inline, when the soldiers find com- 
rades on the right or left shot away or gone, or themselves 
in positions different from those to which they were accus- 
tomed, and for which their military education had prepared 
them. The individual drill we propose—one based ona 
single man as a unit formation, if the term be admissgble— 
would obviate or provide against such loss of self-reliance. 
What is the Zouave and Turco drill but a modified applica- 
tion of this idea? Their unit is a squad of four instead of 
a single man. 

In the dependent drill is found the very reason why it 
took four years to make our soldiers what they should have 
been at the outset. Experience alone taught them that the 
success of battles depends more on intelligent individual 
action properly combined, than the hurling of large masses 
forward to slaughter. They at last became accustomed to 
act for themselves, when the actual circumstanceg of battle 
or duty found them alone and distant from support. This 
very self-reliance was learned in the war, on outpost and 
picket duty, and hence the better result of conflicts in the 
last year of the great struggle. At first the Rebels invari- 
ably drove in our skirmish line, but this was not the case in 
later times. ‘The fact that in the commencement nothing 
was easier than to drive in a picket line, and that this feat 


gradually became more and more difficult, and sometimes 
actually impossible, exemplifies this. The fact is, the very 
word VETERAN actually expresses that the soldier has be- 
come more or less perfectly self-reliant. 

A Major-General commanding a division in the North- 
ern service, remarks in this connection, that he has known 
his “ Bucktails,’ with their Spencer rifles, though in 
skirmishing order, to hold a compact Rebel line of 
battle in check. A Captain of the old Third corps adds, 
that his corps will well remember how secure they felt 
when the Twentieth Indiana was deployed in skirmish 
order in front of any portion of their line. On the 18th, 
19th and 20th October, 1864, at the Weldon Road, the 
Bucktails—according to the general officer already quoted— 
with their seven shooters drove back Hetu’s attack in line. 
This Rebel general finding his attack thus rendered im- 
possible by our firm skirmish line, made a detour to 
avoid it, struck the flank and rear of our forces, and cap- 
turedover a thousand men. The Union officer referred to 
was of opinion that a skirmish line should be a thin line of 
battle, and remarked with truth and force, a good skirmish 
line can go anywhere; to which his corps commander 
added in confirmation, “and can hold anything.” The 
regiment instanced already, when in skirmishing order, 
occupied a front as extensive as a brigade line of battle, 
and would hate opposed a stouter resistance on favor- 
able ground for skirmishing than a poor brigade under 
ordinary circumstances. This, however, it is true, is but 
another exemplification of the old adage, that a small army 





of well drilled or old troops is more than equal toa vey 
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large army badly drilled. After all, cwteris paribus, disci- 
pline and experience can make up for a tergible preponder- 
ance of numbers. 

. One of our corps commanders favors the plan of massing 
troops in reserve, and covering front, not with attenuated 
lines of battle, but with strong, wide-extended skirmish 
lines, the whole ready to face in any direction. A skirmish 
line which does its duty should fight and hold on until 
fairly pressed back by attacks in masses or in solid line. 
It should only retire when standing fast any longer is to 
be captured. Artillery, even, might fight on skirmish line 
if supported by any immediate adequate force, for it might 
enfilade an advancing skirmish line, or, at all events, de- 
liver a terrible effective oblique fire against it. A Major- 
General in SuermMan’s command refers, in corroboration 
of our main idea, to a case where one of his own regiments, 
armed with seven shooters, actually arrested a Rebel brig- 
ade; andits success inspired such confidence that the rest 
of his command were anxious to pay for similar weapons 
out of their own pockets, if they could not otherwise obtain 
the same weapon. 

In our country, men advancing in open, skirmishing or- 
der, are sure to find more or less cover. Such cover neu- 
tralizes much of the moral effect created by the steady, 
unflinching advance of great and imposing masses upon 
ordinary lines of battle. For, such attacks often force 
opposing thin lines to give way by their mere effect upon 
the imagination. An aide-de-camp says that one instance 
of this occurred at Gettysburgh, near the Emmetsburgh 
Road, when the Rebel General BArkspA.E made his charge 
with brigades, closed in mass, regiments front, and our line 
fell back three times without the enemy having fired a 
shot. Brappock’s defeat, July 9, 1755, although a sur- 
prise and ambuscade, is an application of this principle. 
So is Montcatm’s defence of Ticonderoga, July-8, 1758, 
when Lord Howe fell, of whom it was said that with him 
the soul of the British army on this continent expired. 

Our population is now prepared for new tactics, re- 
quiring the highest physical adaptability and intelli- 
gence. Prince Naponeon, in 1861, on a visit to Camp 
Scott, during the organization of Stck1xEs’s brigade, said 
that “the Institutions of America make the male popula- 
“tion two-thirds soldiers to start with.” If this be so, it 
is no extravagant generalization to claim that skirmishers, 
self-relying and acute, are the offspring of liberal institu- 
tions. ‘Oh what discipline!” exclaimed a French artil- 
lery officer in our camp before Richmond to one of our 
own officers of the same arm. “I do not mean,” he added, 
“‘ discipline in the acceptation of drill, but in morale.” For 
our people, tactics must make a stride in advance, acquaint- 
ing each soldier with all the tours de force which can make 
a man still more a man. A. 











IN THE TRACK OF SHERMAN’S MARCH. 
FROM AUGUSTA TO ATLANTA. 

A TRAVELLER in the track of SHerMAN’s march cannot 
but be struck with the spirit of Christian forgiveness mani- 
fested towards that general by the people whose railroads 
he has destroyed—whose houses he has burnt—and whose 
plantations he has impoverished. Nowhere will you find 
the name of SHERMAN mentioned with more respect than 
here in Georgia, where the line of his march through the 
State is marked in desolation and ruin. Whatever may be 
thought elsewhere, they certainly believe here that General 
Suermay is the leading soldier of the Nation, and to him 
the people of Georgia seem universally to ascribe the sad 
and sudden termination of Confederate existence. Now 
that the agony is past, they recognize the correctness of 
the miliary principles which governed his vigorous action, 
and yield due honor to his honesty and earnestness of pur- 
pose. Even Atlanta, I imagine, cherishes no great malice 
toward her destroyer, though her blackened chimneys still 
rise in silent witness to the thoroughness with which his 
Work wasdone. Some attempt is being made to restore 
the burnt portion of the city, but the work progresses 
slowly for want of the necessary material and labor, and 
the mushroom growth of wooden shanties which has sprung 
up among the ruins of more substantial buildings, must for 
Some time be the main dependence of the citizens of At- 
lanta for stores and dwellings. Itis a curious fact that 
these rough single story wooden boxes rent for more 
than was obtained before the war for the three and four 
tory brick buildings which then occupied their places. 
The vacant lots, too, are worth more now than was then 
asked for the same lots with and including the substantial 
buildings upon them. These facts to the 
activity of business in this town which was supposed a 
few months since to have settled down to ruin, with its 
“houses full of doleful creatures,” the dwelling-place of 
the “owl and the bittern.” Now, as the merchants tell 
me, the only trouble is tu get the goods to supply the de- 
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mand, a single fortnight being sufficient to sweep away a 
Weil-selected stock. 
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so wretchedly poor that the commonest articles of food and 
clothing are thankfully received by her; nor is this exam- 














of cotton saved here and there are being rapidly changed, 
through the processes of trade, into the means of comfort | 





tunes are being gathered together for the same purpose. 
But, while business is thus active for the present, many 
shake their heads gravely over the prospects of the coming 
winter, and the succeeding year, when the scanty resources 
of the country will, as they think, be drained and the 
people left dependent upon the proceeds of the crop which 
the soil is now yielding so miserly under the depressing in- 
fluence of neglect. ‘Water, water all around and not a 
“drop to drink.” Labor everywhere abundant ; and yet 
the complaint everywhere of a scarcity of hands to perform 
the necessary labor of agriculture and the important work 
of restoring the waste of war. There appears to be a 
grievous lack of practical ability in utilizing the labor 
which has been so suddenly thrown out of the established 
channels of direction. The planters will tell you that it is 
all the fault of the “lazy niggers,” and complain that we 
have drawn an elephant in a raffle by our emancipation 
proclamation, and set the South to taking care of it for us. 
It is all the fault of the rascally planters, the Freedmen’s 
Bureau think. It is clear that both are right and both 
wrong. It isthe fault of those false relations in which 
black and white have been so long placed, and in which 
they have become indurated in misconceptions which noth- 
ing but time can remove. ‘The very negroes who refuse to 
do duty for their old masters will, as these same masters 
will tell you, work readily for the Yankees. Many of the 
freedmen are no doubt lazy and shiftless, but how large is 
the proportions of white men who would become thrifty 
citizens without the stimulus of necessity or ambition ? 
And this stimulus the negroes have not yet come to feel 


whole question of negro character, which has been so long 
in dispute, and now more earnestly than ever. Into this I 
do not propose to enter, for I do not for a moment concede 
that the question of the right or wrong of slavery is in- 
volved in it. 

To any one who recalls the tone of public sentiment, 
North as well as South, three of four years ago, it is in- 
structive to observe what a change has occurred in the 
public estimate of the two leaders of the divided Nation— 
Apranam Lincotn and Jerrerson Davis. It was then a 
subject of congratulation in the one section, and of equal 
chagrin in the other, that we should have been left to the 
guidance of a man, chosen by the accident of politics, with- 
out reference to any special fitness for the emergency upon 
us; while the South on the other hand gloried in the leader- 
ship of a man deliberately selected with especial regard to 
the extraordinary necessities of the position to which he 
was called. Turn to the dusty files of these now “loyal” 
Southern sheets, and to so many of our own Northern 
journals as well, and see how often the uncouth presence 
and the unseemly jestings of the one President were con- 
trasted with the dignified deportment and the statesman- 
like utterances of the other; how frequently the blunders 
of the citizen commander-in-chief were dwelt.upon to the 
glory of the skilled soldier who guided the Confederacy 
through the path of war. On the one hand, as was then 
elaborately shown, were ignorance and inexperience, if not 
imbecility ; on the other, skill, experience and rare ability. 
And yet to-day Apranam Lincoty holds a far higher 
place in the esteem of his enemies than does JEFFERSON 
Davis in the regards of his friends. Those who so lately 
worshipped him as a bold and able leader, do not hesitate 
now to curse him for his self-willed obstinacy, his uncon- 
querable prejudice, and his blind self-conceit, to which 
they ascribe, if not the overthrow of the Confederacy, at 


Many charge upon him, too, with reason, the responsibility 
for all the loss of life and treasure during the last two 
years of the war, when, as they think, it must have been 
apparent to any ruler less blind than Davis, that the cause 
for which he contended had passed the hope of success. 
Ifthe South ask for the life of the Confederate President. 
it is not from any special regard for his person, but because 
they consider that he should not be held to so rigid a per- 
sonal responsibility for his acts as the repre.entative of 
those who supported him in the position which has made 
him the special object of the national resentment, while 
they are granted full pardon. Under the influence and 
guidance of such men as “ALECK STEPHENS,” as he is fami- 


generally ; perhaps may never feel :—but this involves the | 
| 


least the ruin which has been visited upon the South. 


and luxury, and all the odds and ends of dilapidated for- | 


ple a solitary one. Certainly these people have no. faith 
that the National Government will ever be persuaded to 
assume one farthing of the Rebel debt. Ifthere are any 
in authority who deem ‘such a contingency as one of even 
the most remote possibility, it might be wise for them to 
gather up and destroy these millions of Confederate pro- 
mises to pay which can now be had at the price of paper 
rags. 
Arianta, Ga., Oct. 1865. 








LAST WORDS OF CHAMP FERGUSON. 


On the 20th day of October, in pursuance of the sentence 
of his court-martial, Cuamp Ferravuson, one of the most 
notorious and bloodthirsty guerrillas of the thousands of 
Southern partisan rangers produced by the Rebellion, 
expiated His crime against the laws of war and the rights of 
humanity, by death on the scaffold at Nashville. Frrevson 
was one of the most thorough specimens of the guerrilla 
that the war has furnished. Forrest, Jerr. Toompson, 
and men of their stamp, rose so high in command that 
their early career as partisan leaders have since been almost’ 
forgotten. Mossy will be more famous in history than 
FerGuson as a partisan leader—the most famous man of 
the war in this respect—the realization of Brverty 
Tucker's ideal, in the prophetic novel of the Partisan 
Leader. But Mossy was a regularly commissioned Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of cavalry in the Confederate service. He 
acted on the orders, and again and again received the 
rarely-conferred eulogium of General Lxxz himself—an 
honor which F'erGuson never expected, and to which he 
never aspired. 

The trial of FerGuson by court-martial at Nashville 
took place during July and August of the present year. It 
exposed a record of horrors such as could hardly have been 





dreamed of, except by those who had themselves suffered 
the barbarism of border warfare. It will not be necessary 
to repeat the evidence then introduced; but, one or two 
ordinary examples may be given by way of illustration. 
One witness testified that Feravson’s men seized an old 
citizen named Tanor, a Union man. ‘‘Frrouson dis- 
“mounted and went to meet him. Tasor got down, and 
“was brought to us, pleading for his life. Frravson 
“said, ‘O! yes, you oughtn’t to die; you have done no- 
“thing to die for,’ at the same time drawing a pistol from 
‘his belt, and shot the old man twice—once through the 
“heart, while begging him to desist. He dropped with his 
“head over a little rising ground. Frank Beyepict gaid 
“to Frnauson, ‘Shoot him in the head ;’ when Fereuson 
“ placed his revolver close to Tanor’s head and shot him 
“again. Then he turned to me and said, ‘Il am not in 
“favor of killing you, TurasnER; you have never been 
“‘bushwhacking or stealing horses. I have killed old 
“Wasu Tanor, a d—d good Christian, and I don’t reckon 
“he minds dying.’ Just then Tasor’s wife and daughter 
“reached the spot, screaming and going on.” On the 23d 
of July, Miss Vina Pixes, a neighbor of Fercuson, testified 
to the murdering of three men—Joun Crastrez, Joun 
WituaMs, and Wituiam Week, the two former being 
Federal soldiers—in her mother’s back yard, in October, 
1862, by Fercuson’s men, though she did not know posi- 
tively that Fercuson was with them. Before the men 
died the murderers whittled corn husks and stuck them in 
the wounds to torment them. 

But we have no disposition to rehearse the terrible story 
brought out at this trial. Cuamp Ferauson was, of course, ~ 
convicted; and, being convicted, was hanged. He “died 
as the phrase goes. Frrevson was one of the 
few instances of a genuine “last-ditch” man. Our readers 
may remember that Ponianp, the author of the Southern 
History of the War, has published a letter expressing his 
disgust at the manner in which the Southern fire-eatersé 
after averring most sacredly in public, like Macruper, that 
they “never would bow the knee to the accursed Yankee,” 
have now “accepted the Presipent’s plan of reconstruc- 
“tion.” But even Pottarp would have been satisfied with 
the last words of Cuamp Ferevson. “1 was a Southern 
“man at the start. Iam yet, and will die a rebel.” Such 
are the guerrilla’s defiant utterances. His conduct contrasts 
remarkably with that of some rebels of greater mark, who 
made more protestations of fidelity to the rebellion, come 
weal or woe. For example, some time ago, according to 


“game,” 





liarly called, Georgia was more disposed to a compromise 
than many States, and her citizens are proportionally 
chagrined to find how much has been lost by obstinate per- 
sistence in the policy of war. But for that their precious 
bonds and bills might have been worth some portion of their 
cost, instead of being the useless paper that they are. It 
was certainly a sharp experience for many who regarded 
themselves as in comfortable circumstances to find their 
wealth turning to ashes in a night, leaving them without 
the means of subsistence fora day. Itis withinmy know- 
ledge that one of the ultra-fashionable ladies of Charleston 





The country about is empty and naked, and the few bales 








is to-day living in a garret with her daughters in New York, 


the Washington Republican, General Juss, Earty—the 
‘wicked old man” who boldly and triumphantly carried 
his banner through Maryland, and flaunted them in sight 
of Washington—“ was seen on Pennsylvania avenue, boast- 
“ing that he would never get down so low as to ask 
‘“ Jounxson’s pardon; that what little property he had in 
“this country, Jounson might take and go to hell with it ; 
“that he had enough in Europe, beyond Jonyson’s reach, 
“to support him in ease,” &c. And yet, even the defiant 
Earty, as report goes, has registered his petition for 
pardon. But Cuamre Ferevson says: “I will repeat 
that J dic « rebel out-and-out, and my last roquest is 
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“that my body be carried to White county, Tennessee, 
“and be buried in good rebel soil.” As to the 
justice of his punishment there is no shadow of 
doubt. If any remained, it would be dispelled by the 


confession made to the editor of the Nashville Dispatch, 
and by him narrated at length. In this confession, 
FerGvson ‘leisurely gives the particulars of not less 
than fourteen of the murders with which he was charged. 
In regard to the murder of Tazor, the account of which is 
given above, he says: “I killed Boswert Tasor as a bush- 
“whacker. He had killed three of my men a few days 
“ previous. He was in front of his house when I shot him. 
“He ought to have been killed sooner.” In regard to 
another case he says : 

“T killed Perzn Zacuery after one of the most desperate 
“ struggles that I ever had in my life. We fell to the 
“floor, and he kept shooting while I would knock the 
“ pistol aside. I finally got out my knife and stabbed him 
“@ few times, killing him. There were several in the 
“ house, and we had ordered them to surrender.” 

In concluding his testimony, Cuamp takes this comfort 
to himself: “I believe I was right in all I did. I don’; 
think Idone anything wrong at anytime. I committed 
my deeds in a cool and deliberate manner. I killed a good 
many men, of course; I don’t deny that; but never killed a 
man whom I did not know was seeking my life. It is false 
that I never took any prisoners. I have taken a great 
many, and after keeping them awhile, paroled them. I 
tried to prove this during my trial, but they would not 
give me time to do it.” 

“‘T don’t think I had a fair or just trial. I wish to thank 
Mrs. Buacxman for her kindness to me during my trial. 
One of the witnesses against me (Louris Dvvat) told the 
truth in every particular. Also Miss Dowpy, except in one 
or two words. I had heard that the Federals would not 
take me prisoner, but shoot me down, wherever found. 
That is what made me kill more than I should have done. 
They never got a man that belonged to my company or 
Buzzpeor’s company but that they killed, and of course 
they might expect that I would not miss doing the same 
thing with their men.” 








NEW BOOKS. 


Tae Vorvntere QuARTERMASTER. By Captain Roguirr 
Buurasauorr, Assistant Quartermaster United States 
Volunteers, and Post Quartermaster at Washington. The 
number of books that have been lately issued to help Vol- 
unteer Quartermasters to perform their tasks, is only less 
remarkable than the number of similar recent works, de- 
signed to discharge the same friendly office for Volunteer 
Surgeons, Paymasters, and Army and Navy officers in 
general. And, in all these cases, what is most noticeable 
is that the books come out just when they are going to be 
of least service, i. e., on the muster-out of those for whom 
they are intended. Nevertheless, this is rather a tinancial 
commentary for publishers to make, than a critical one for 
readers. Many of these little treaties, consisting as they do 
of compilations of orders and forms, are intrinsically very 
valuable, and the only regret is that they have uot «ap- 
peared sooner, that more officers might have reaped the 
benefit of their publication. 

Captain Brinxernorr’s book is the best we have seen of 
those lately issued on his subject. Captain Hunter's 
Manual for Quartermasters and Commissaries, published 
nearly three years ago, has become almost useless since the 
appearance of the revised regulations. Captain Brinxer- 
norr has been allowed free access to the various Depart- 
rents and Bureaus of the Government, and especially to 
the orders and decisions of General Mries and Second 
Comptroller Broapueap. The author says, very truth- 
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There are also many orders modifying or changing ing the regulations, 
that have been pov J dora war, which the newly-ap- 
it difficult if not impossible to procure ; 

and the result is, he is left in a constant state of uncertainty, which 
as and as itisuncertain. Superadded to all this, 
is the failure to o any decision upon what he has done. He 
his reports, and forwards them with due pagulasty to the 

proper Burean at Washington, and that is the end of them for a year 
; for there, the ts are overwhelmed with business, 
and are constantly far d in thg examination of accounts ; and 
the result is, the officer is left to grope his way in darkness, with no 
for the present, and a strict accountability and no leniency for 
To ve, in some degree, this uncertainty, is the object of this 
work. That it is as perfect as it might be, oras comprehensive as many 
of the old Army officers could make it, is not claimed. What it pro- 
to is amply to furnish the tions of the Quartermas- 

verre Department as they stood in force on the fourth of March, 1865, 
with all the changes modifications made by General Orders prior 
date. In aay to this, will by ae so much of the un- 
printed practice, or ‘ non scripta,”* 0: e Department, as a some- 
what varied experience of over three years of service has been able to 
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The volume contains a full, accurate, elaborate, orderly 
methodical treatment of Congressional Legislation ; of 
the officers and duties of the Quartermaster’s Department; 
of Barracks and Quarters; of Camps; of Army Transpor- 
tation ; of Public Animals ; of Army Allowances; of Camp 
and Garrison Equipage and Clothing; of Quartermaster’s 
Stores; of Public Property; of Public Money; of Ac- 
counts of Expenditures; of Contracts; of Internal Reve- 
nue; and of Monthly Reports. It is, in short, a very 


EB 


useful compendium of all the information necessary on this 





subject. Its size makes it a handy volume to be carried 
about easily. The quality of paper employed in the work 
allows it, probably, to be issued at a cheaper cost than or- 
dinary military books. One of the most excellent things in 
the book is the printing in full-faced type of a few words 
at the beginning of each paragraph, to indicate its subject, 
so that the pith of the whole may be had at a glance. This 
is especially to be commended on account of the time it 
saves. There is a full, and accurate collection of forms 
or blanks, at the end of the volume, and a very good index. 
New York: D. Van Nostranp. 


CuassicaL AnD Screntiric Stupies, AND THE GREAT 
Scnoots or Enocranp. By W. P. Arxinson. Of late 
years, education as a science has gained a share of the 
attention which was formerly bestowed exclusively on 
education as an art. Theories of teaching formerly had 
few students and few friends, and he was considered the 
best pedagogue whose practice proved the most fortunate 
end beneficial. Of course, the practical test was always 
the best, since, if one’s pupils did not attest the skill of the 
master, his fine-spun dogmas on education would be only a 
satire on their author, and an insult to the taught. Never- 
theless, although it was always safe to judge the tree by its 
fruits, the plan of relying upon personal experience gave 
ground to empiricism, and many unfortunate lads had to 
be sacrificed while a teacher was demonstrating his unfit- 
ness for his calling. The Teachers’ Institutes, in county, 
State, and Nation, and similar associations of instructors, 
have lent, however, an impetus to the science of educa- 
tion, and to the study of its theory. We have heard a 
great deal more than formerly about object-teaching ; 
about the natural order of instruction—when geometry, for 
example, should be taught, and when botany; about the 
primary instruction of the young, and the use of kinder- 
gartens; about the relative importance of the various parts 
of a school or college curriculum. 

Mr. Arxinson’s pamphlet consists of a very interesting 
lecture, now greatly enlarged, in which he appears as the 
advocate of science against over-devotion to classics. The 
spirit of his defence of the sciences and the modern lan- 
guages is very commendable. He concedes all that can be 
claimed for classical studies on all grounds, and makes the 
concession willingly. His argument is directed only 
against “‘their perversion and abuse.” Of course, these 
latter terms are of broad and varying significance, that 
amount of time seeming to one man very usefully employed, 
when expended on the classics, which another would regard 
as wasted. 

Centuries since, the question now under discussion was 
mooted almost as vigorously as now. And, were Mr. ATKin- 
son bringing us no more than another edition of the ancient 
arguments, we could afford to let his labors pass unnoticed- 
But his lecture and pamphlet take up the subject in a new 
light. They are based upon the @ posterior’ argument 
solely—upon the results derived from experience. They 
are founded upon the actual condition of the great English 
schools. Many persons will remember the excitement 
caused about four years ago by the severe ‘liscussion in the 
English press upon the condition of Eton School, in conse- 
quence vf which a Parliamentary Commission was appointed 
to investigate thoroughly the condition of nine of the chieg 
Grammar Schools of England, namely, the four most aris- 
tocratic ones, Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby; the 
old classical foundation of Shrewsbury, in the west of Eng- 
land; and Westminster, St. Paul’s, Charterhouse, and 
Merchant Taylors’, allin London. A year ago, the Com- 
mission made a report in four folio volumes, containing 
2,000 pages in double columns of fine print. The Com- 
mission consisted of the Earl of Crarenpon, the Earl of 
Devon, Lord Lyrrieton, the Hon. Eowarp TwisteTon, 
Professor Witt1am H. Tuompson, and Henry Hatrorp 
Vaueuy, Esq. They held 127 meetings, examined at 
length 130 witnesses, and personally visited all the schools. 
It appears that Mr. Arkinsoy’s commentary is perfectly 
correct—that “Englishmen can challenge the world, not 
“only in the magnitude of the abuses they tolerate, but 
“also in the thoroughness with which they investigate 
“these abuses when they set «bout it.” Think of a Con- 
gressional Committee or a Legislative Board doing any- 
thing of this sort ! 

At all events, it is evident, first, that this is a document 
of the greatest value to the general profession of teaching ; 
and, seeondly, that, from its very voluminousness, not a 
score of persons in this country will ever be able to own, 
or perhaps to see, the original report. For this reason Mr. 
Arxinson’s digest and specimens of the main report, are 
very valuable, and his work is very praiseworthy. And, if 
his compendium represent accurately the huge original, it 
shows that the cause of scientific education must receive a 
verv great impetus from the labors of the Commissioners. 
It shows, to use the language of Mr. Arxryson, that, in the 
great schools of HMngland, the whole of modern physical 
science, the whole study of the outward world, is not pur- 
sued at all, on the ground that, as a training of the mind, 
it is worthless. Tbe modern languages receive very little 


attention. No one would believe, without experience or 
such unquestionable authority, that the vaunted English 
schools are really so narrow and limited in their scope, and 
that the classics themselves are so imperfectly taught. 

Without going into this subject any further than to 
commend Mr. Arxinson’s excellent and very interesting 
lecture to gerieral perusal, there are one or two points 
worthy of suggestion upon the subject. In the first place, 
there is little fear in America of undue devotion to ‘the 
classics. Should one or two instances to the contrary be 
found, they would be the very rare exceptions to a general 
school. In all our public school systems, the English 
branches of education, the modern languages, and the 
‘physical sciences, have a decided preference to the classics. 
Primary, intermediate, grammar, and even high schools— 
most of these absolutely ignore the classics, or else take 
them up only as a finishing part of education. It is wel] 
known that the rudiments of Latin, if not Greek, can be 
acquired at a very early age. But these schools ordinarily 
reserve such studies for the most advanced pupils. Now 
and then, in the Latin schools, so-called, pupils begin ear. 
lier; but in none of these, so far as we know, are other 
studies neglected. This is in accordance with the Ameri- 
can theory of education, which will not neglect the many 
for the sake of the few, and which aims rather at devel- 
oping all the faculties, than of giving a hothouse precocity 
and enormity to one or two. _ If we have less Porsons and 
Scaicers than the old world’ rears, at least we have educat- 
ed and intelligent tens of thousands, where it has only its 
thousands among the people at large. The abuses of class. 
ical studies at Eton and elsewhere, accordingly, do not ap- 
ply tous. Even at our best colleges, like Harvard and 
Yale, not one-half of the course is taken up with Latin 
and Greek. 

In one respect, however, the argument of Mr. Arxwy- 
son does apply to our country—and that is to the mode in 
which the classical studies are usually taught,—a dull, rou- 
tine, unfruitful way, which might be very much bettered. 
There is no life, no interest, no personal sympathy creajed, 
ordinarily, between teachers and taught. Considering all 
the wealth there is in the Latin and Greek languages and 
literatures, we need never be afraid that our youth, as at 
present instructed, will pry into it too curiously, or will 
exhaust the riches and have to fall upon the husks. Cam- 
bridge: Srver & Francts. 


CHRISTIANITY AND STATESMANSHIP. By Wixuax 
Hacvsz, D. D. The author of the very able work of 
which this new edition is now issued, is one of the fore- 
most leaders (now that its acknowledged head, the Rev 
Dr. WaytanpD, is deceased) of the religious denomination 
of Baptists, a sect of exceedingly great numbers and of great 
influence lin the country, both North and South. Itisa 
very valuable, interesting, and instructive series of essays 
upon Christianity as connected with government and na- 
tional experience and development. Most of these were 
published very many years ago, and, in 1856, a part of them 
were reprinted in book-form. The New York Tribune 
praised the views of the book on the slavery question, and 
the consequence was, the return to the publishers of all the 
copies sent South, and the denunciation of the book by all 
the journalists of that sunny locality as “ incendiary.” 

The main point which strikes us in the eventful history 
of these essays is, that they were amongst the first clerical 
essays published in the country with a view to show that 
Christianity actually abolished slavery. We think it wa: 
WENDELL Puttuirs who, at the late installation of a cler- 
gyman in THEopore ParKeEr’s pulpit, spoke of the latter 
as the only church which had taken such ground, and of 
Mr. ParkKER as a pioneer in the cause. But, surely, Dr. 
Hacvs is entitled to a chief share in the glory of advocat- 
ing this new doctrine. In 1847, he published his article 
on “Christianity and Slavery,” it being a review of the well. 
known discussion by Drs. Waytanp and Fouuer. It ex- 
cited great attention in the Southwest, and the newspapers 
quoted it very freely, as the ‘“‘ Compromise Measures” weré 
then before Congress. Its novelty consisted in its being 
the first argumentative work which took the position (like 
that of the Society of Friends) that apostolic Christianity 
actually abolished slavery—the relation of owner and chat- 
tel—whenever both of the parties acknowledged the su- 
premacy of the law of Christ as members of a Christian 
church. Dr. Hacvue at that time presided over a Boston 
church. He submitted his pamphlet to Dr. PaLrRzy, of 
Cambridge, who thought the argument well-founded, and 
Drs. PALFREY, CHEEVER, THOMPsON, and others, dis¢ 
it in the public journals, calling attention to the fact that 
it had deprived the pro-slavery writers of their long- 
admitted claim that slavery was sanctioned by Christianity. 
Rev. Teopore Parker spoke in similar terms of the 
essay—as being timely, adequate to the occasion, ands 
contribution of permanent worth to the cause of human 
freedom. The publishers say :—“ This testimony is especially 
“ worthy of record here, because there are many who 
“Mr. Parxer’s position in behalf of future freedom © 
“ being im advance of the teachings of Christ and the apo 
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 tles—as being a natural development of the free thought 
“of the nineteenth century, according to the law of human 
“ which is ever unfolding itself.” 

, nea several other moran. essays in this volume, 
but the one already spoken of is that which we desired par- 
ticularly to notice. The present is a new, revised, enlarged» 
and greatly improved edition of the original volume. The 
publishers’ prefatory notice says, very neatly, the book 
has been “ kept out of print from near the time of its first 
“ publication by the course of events to which we have re- 
66 ferred, and we have noted these momo 4 to tell the 
“ story of its fortunes and the ciuse vf its wuseace trum 
“the marts of trade. Although it has suffered banishment 
“and imprisonment, and has dwelt in forced seclusion 
“during the gloomy period of the war, it goes forth again» 
“‘weleoming the light of the new era, rejoicing to bear 
“witness anew to those great principles that have been 
“honored of late on so many battle-fields by the blood of 
“ self-sacrificing patriots, and which, in spite of all reverses, 
“ are destined to prevail.” Boston: Govuntp & Lincoty. 

History or tHE Cryin Warin America. By Joan 8S. 
C. Apsott. Vol. I. Mr. Aszorr has been the author of 
some of the most popular books of military description 
ever issued in America. His Life of Napotron and his His- 
tory of the French Revolution fully attest this statement, 
as do many minor histories and biographies, and many 
articles contributed to Harper's Magazine. His present 
work, however, will exceed all others in the extent of its 
circulation and in its general success, by as much as our 
own Rebellion surpasses any European revolution, in the 
hold it takes upon the interest and the feelings of Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Assort’s popularity being so widely and un- 
questionably established, it only remains to inquire upon 
what it is founded. The most prominent element of his 
writing is undoubtedly his vivid and picturesque style—a 
quality invaluable in a work which, like the present, aims 
to be descriptive rather than critical, and intelligible to all 
readers rather than strictly technical. In his collection of 
material, Mr. Assort has the practiced scent and ken of a 
public writer, and does not confine himself to what a less 
popular historian would select, but goes into all collateral 
mattersof interest, sothat his book may represent the pat- 
riotic, political, financial, social, domestic, religious bearings 
of the war. Mr. Aszorr also has the faculty of selecting 
and condensing his material into readable form, rejecting 
what, though important in itself, is too voluminous, ab- 
struse, professional, or technical for his plan. He has the 
ability to invest his narrative with entertainment at each 
point, and to always continue the interest which is excited. 
He writes evidently with personal fondness for his subject, 
and often with no little enthusiasm. His fault has always 
been in going to extravagance in this respect. But, as this 
peculiarity has been so repeatedly censured, it will be un- 


necessary to refer to it here at length. 
Mr. Assott seems to be as painstaking as the re- 


quirements of such a work in the matter of speed, which are 
often pretty severe on a writer, will permit. And, in 
speaking so much of his style, we must not fail to notice 
the honest statement of the political (not party) views of 
the author in his preface. The volume opens with a full 
introduction on the origin and incipient stages of the Re- 
bellion, and then goes into the record of military events. 
It contains accounts of many heroic deeds of individuals, 
and of touching scenes, in field, camp, hospital, and cabin. 
The text is profusely illustrated with maps, diagrams, and 
steel engravings of distinguished men and of battle-scenes. 
The maps are designed by Wexts and engraved by Lossine 
and Barritt. The engravings are from Burrre, McRag, 
Perive, Hunt, Jackman, and Hatt, some of them being 
designed by Dartey, and the rest by Mumpercer. In 
fact, the pictorial or illustrative character of the book is 
one of its chief attractions. The portraits are of Lincoin, 
Doveias, Scorr, McCrrtuan, Fremont, HAu.eck, 
Siczt, Butter, Burnsipz, Foors, and others, and the 
battle-scenes comprise Sumter, Bull Run, Wilson’s Creek, 
Port Royal, Donelson, Newbern, Pittsburgh Landing, 
Monitor and Merrimac, New Orleans, and others. This list 
also shows how far the present volume comes down—Chap- 
ter xx. being upon Donelson, Nashville and Columbus, and 
chapter xxi. upon General MircuHett’s campaign, in Ten- 


nessee and South Carolina. 

Of course, this work has many imperfections. Did it 
pretend to be a strictly critical history, we should notice 
these. But it only claims to picture the war to its 
hundred thousands of readers. Many of these imperfections 
arose from the fact that the volume was written while the 
smoke had hardly rolled from the battle-fields it describes. 
The second volume will soon be issued, and this will enjoy a 
less be more fortunate in all respects, as it will enjoy a 
calm revision now that the triumphal end of the war has 
been achieved. The history has {so astonishing a circula- 
tion that we shall hope for all the accuracy, possible in it. 
We pointed out, some time ago, some of the errors into 
which this volume has fallen, and then gave our impres- 


sions as to its character as a contemporaneous record of the 
war. New York: Lepyarp Br. 





ON CHANGES IN TACTICS. 
{From The British Army and Navy Gazette.) 


Were the t successes of the Armies of the United 
States achieved by “‘ violating many of the rules and pre- 
“ cepts of the great European military authorities?’ It is 
the opinion of a correspondent of our New York contem- 
porary that they were. The correspondent of the Army 
AND Navy Jovurnat signs himself “Veteran,” and as he 
uses hard names and talks of “the strategy, grand and 
“‘ minor tactics and logistics” of the recent campaigns, we 
may suppose he understands something about the matter. 
But if he is very profound, then we must confess our ig- 
norance and shallowness. We have utterly misunderstood 
the whole course of the war if it should prove, as he thinks 
it has proved, that anything new in principle has been in- 
troduced, or if it should prove any of the old and well-tried 
principles of strategy, and we might almost say of tactics, 
to be unsound. For our part, we see only one considerable 
novelty, and that is a novelty not of principles, but of 
means, railways, iron-:'ads, telegraphs, and troops who 
were, many of them, almust born engineers. General Suer- 
MAN has admitted that he profited more by the pages of 
Napier than by those of any other writer ; and we are not 
aware of ber one campaign which has shown us a military 
principle reduced to practice which had not been acted on by 
some one or more of the great' commanders of all ages. 
We do not suppose that even our “ Veteran” would con- 
tend that the generals, his countrymen, were more skilled 
in warfare than Napoteox. But he certainly writes as if 
something totally novel had been accomplished, as if suc- 
cess had been won by breaking the old laws, which is equiv- 
alent to a claim that new laws have been established. But 
let us bring him to the test. 

His first position is thusexpressed: ‘ Flank movements, 
‘for example,” he writes, “have been regarded as among 
“the most dangerous that could be employed, and always 
“to be avoided, if possible. Napoteon won the battle of 
** Austerlitz by cutting the forces of the enemy in two while 
“‘ making a flank movement; yet we find SHEeRMAn’s vic- 
‘“‘torious march to Atlanta was ‘ fighting and flanking,’ and 
‘“‘Meape’s (meaning Grant's) advance from the Rapidan 
“to the James, was a grand flank movement, fighting by 
“ day and flanking during the night.” What real anti- 
thesis there is between the masterly movement of Napro.e- 
on at Austerlitz and the series of movements which carried 
Suerman to Atlanta we do not see. One would think that 
“fighting and flanking” was something quite new, yet it 


Mincio, and very dangerous flanking it was. The passage 
of the Po at Placenza wasa daring and hazardous flank 
movement, more daring and hazardous than anything SuEr- 
MAN attempted on the line between Dalton and the Chatta- 
hoochee. Napoueon felt he could do it because he estima- 
ted aright the character of Brau isu, and trusted to his own 
powers of deception. SHERMAN knew he could not play 
such a trick with JosePH JoHNSTON, and his success was 
due to the skill with which, while holding Jounsron at bay 
in front, he at the same time threatened most seriously his 
line of retreat. The series of movements which brought 
Grant to the James were, no doubt, a series of flank move- 
ments, successful mainly because Grant handled his huge 
army with such skill that Lee never had a chance but once 
of touching him on the line of march. Every one of 
GRaNT’s movements toa flank was full of danger. His 
success shows, not that flank movements are not dangerous, 
but that he knew how to parry the danger. Leer routed 
Porr and Hooxer by flank marches, but he could not ven- 
ture on such operations in front of Grant. At Austerlitz, 
to recur to the first example, Napoxzon fell upon his en- 
emies as they were marching about under his nose. Joun- 
sTon never offered a like chance to SHERMAN, and SHERMAN 
took care that his flank marches should be wide enough to 
be out of his opponent’s reach, yet near enough to be effec- 
tive. “Threaten your enemy’s flanks, and protect your 
‘“own,” is a maxim as old as the hills, and it is also as true 
now as it was before the American war, that flank marches 
in the face of the enemy are among the most dangerous 
evolutions that can be performed. The “ Veteran” thinks 
that the success of Grant’s march to the James was owing 
to this; that the continual change of position deprived the 
enemy of the advantages of entrenchments by giving men 

no time to construct them. But surely it ought not to re- 

quire the eye of a veteran to see that while entrenchments 

would and did prevent Grant from forcing his way straight 

to Richmond, no amount of entrenchments could have pre- 

vented him from turning the line. If Lez had been able 

to “mud himself in”—that elegant phrase belongs to a 

Richmond editor—on the north arena, that would not have 

prevented Grant from moving upon Hanover Court-House. 

The reason is a foolish one. The marches were successful, 

not because they gave Lrg no time to construct field works, 

but because they were ably planned and unfalteringly ex- 

ecuted out of reach of LEE, who had to conform and who 

also was able to anticipate his opponent. 


Another marvellous statement of the “ Veteran’’ is this. 
“ The instructions given by Jomrn1 and other distinguished 
“ authors to maintain the line of retreat and base of sup- 
“ plies,” he writes, “ were often entirely disregarded.” 
Now this is a question of fact. We remember only one 
striking instance of such disregard, without penalties, and 
that occurred under very peculiar circumstances, which jus- 
tified a violation of the rule—that is the great march of 
Suerman from Georgia to North Carolina. There was an- 
other instance in which the general came so utterly to grief 
that he was never employed again. General Hux1rx ad- 
vanced upon Lynchburgh by a movement so eccentric that 
he lost his line of retreat, and had to flee anyhow to the 
Ohio. But, in general, every officer was as jealous of his 
line of retreat as Jomrni could wish. Lexffinvariably took 
up positions, and established camps, covering his vita! lines. 
Afver Antietam, as after Gettysburgh, he fell back before 
even feeble menances directed towards his rear. When he 
attacked Mrape, in the autumn of 1863, that officer prompt- 
ly preserved his line of retreat by retreating upon it. SHeR- 
man zealously guarded almost every mile of road in his 
rear towards Chattanooga, and the line of supply thence 
to Nashville was studded and flanked by entrenched posts 
and . Nay, to preserve that line when threatened 





by Hoop, Suerman moved bodily back upon it, swept his 





enemy off, and protected it until rem n F ggy away to 
strike at Nashville. Yet our “ Veteran” us that “on 
“ many occasions the base was , the line of re- 
“treat destroyed, and the entire Army of the Potomac 
“marched miles and days without either, entirely surround- 
“ed by the enemy.” e “ Veteran” wisely refrains from 
giving instances. If he had sought for he would 
not have found them. The base of the Army of the Poto- 
mac was always Washington. That never was abandoned. 
What the “ Veteran’ means, perhaps, is that intermediate 
bases were abandoned, one after the other, until City Point 
was reached. And this is true. But when did Grant de. 
stroy his line of retreat? In the Wilderness he could still 
retreat over the Rapidan ; at Spottsylvania he had Fred- 
ericksburgh behind him, and he used it. On the march 
to the North Anna he had more than one line of retreat. 
When he had crossed the Pamunkey he was in direct 
communication with Yorktown, and received rei - 
ments from that side. On the James, of course he had a 
good line of retreat and supply as any could desire. 
And as to yer oy — and days bee my Pog line of 
retreat or supply, entirely surroun enemy, the 
thing is pure fiction. He was never once “ pres | 





was fighting and flanking that carried Napoueon to the | 





“the eneiny.”” Granz, indeed, did quit his tem base 
at Grand (ulf, when he moved up Big Black, but it 
was only ‘0 seek a permanent base on the Yazoo, and al- 
though he visked much, he knew he was striking at a dis- 
jointed enemy, and even if worsted he could have retreated 
again to Grand Gulf. Then there is the t instance 
supplied by Surrmay. He did destroy his line of retreat. 
But he acted on a profound knowl of the facts, and a 
confidence that he had power to d with them. He vi- 
olated one maxim of war, but he observed a . He 
destroyed his line of retreat, but he brought the mags of 
his strength to bear upon the weakest parts of the enemy. 
So we see that the “‘ Veteran” found a mare’s nest when 
he thought he had discovered that the great successes of his 
countrymen were won by beerys any of the rules and 
precepts of the great European military authorities. 

The “ Veteran” insists that a similar revolution has 
been effected in tactics; and although he has proved an un- 
safe interpreter of the teachings of the war as 
strategy, he may be less incorrect in regard to tactics. But 
we should not have thought it was anything new to move 
battalions along narrow roads, or through brushwood, in 
columns of fours. Tactics are made for man, not man for 
tactics. Nor should we have thought it anything unusua: 
for a battalion, on reaching a clearing, to form close column 
by the successive formation of companies or divisions. 
There is no law that close column can only be formed from 
open column. Agan, in moving a line of battle through a 
wood to its edge, it is surely no novelty to “advance by 
“the right of companies,” and deploy when the obstacles 
were passed. The “ books” of the United States Army 
must be curious collections if they do not provide for these 
simple evolutions. But we do not dream of tizine 
on the subject of the tactics rendered n by the 
thickly wooded character of the American field of war. 
It is easy to imagine that evolutions intended for open 
countries will not do in close countries, yet one would have 
thought that the principles of tactics could have been easily 
applied to the new circumstances. We are in no way sur- 
prised to learn that infantry “in double column by divis- 
“jon” cannot move through woods, nor that squares of in- 
fantry were never thought of in places where the ca 
could not have charged, even if they had been so ; 
But we are not prepared to admit the inference that there- 
fore precautions against cavalry should be disregarded. 
Not having before us, at this moment, the new “look” of 
the United States which shows the which have 
been adopted, we can say nothing about them, but we ob- 
serve that the quarrel is vivacious between those who are 
all for “ celerity and simplicity” and those who stand up 
for “steadiness and solidity.” General Stoneman, it ap- 
pears, thinks that ‘soldiers should be required to learn 
“‘ and remember only what is useful in the field ;” but that 
does not help us far in determining what is useful. It 
may be remarked, however, that one object of diverse evo- 
lutions is training, so that officers and men may be equal 
to any emergency. Some day we may be able to take up 
and examine the new tactics, and see how far they arenew 
in principle, and how far new only in application; but at 
present we may conclude with this remark ty Genera: 
WaRREN, as quoted by the “ Veteran:” “(Our presen: 
“ system of infantry tactics,” he says, “has paris which 
“are superfluous, and others so wholly non cee as to 
“leave the Army in certain situations vi y Without any 
“tactics at all.” A very painful condition. 








MR. DONALD McKAY’S TORPEDOES, 


{From the London Correspondence New York J:aits.} 

Mr. Donatp McKay, Mr. Woop, of tke -smerican 
Navy, and a Mr. Bearpstey, have been ai:uaing the Brit- 
ish Admiralty with just such a spectacle ar Se muzx Coir 
got up in the harbor of New York somwi wenty-five years 
ago. They discharged several submerged to ; by 
galvanism, making pretty waterspouts, and finally scnk am 
old gunboat. Coxr blew his vessel into hundreds of pir« es. 
‘These gentlemen did all that was necessary, perkuy+ <n 
making a hole in the bottom of the Terpsichors, — sat 
what a farce to be repeated, atter al Ithis time, suct. ia- 
miliar experiments. It could never be exept 
with such old fogies and somnolent Rip Van Win- 
kles as these Lords of the Admiralty, who are for- 
ever experimenting on what other have decided 
upon long ago—who are tolerably sure to reject a god 
thing, and pretty safe to adopt a bad one, if it is only 
costly enough. The experiments having Mr. 
McKay will have a contract of fifty millions of dol- 
lars to fill with torpedoes the mouths of every river im 
the British empire, from the Thames and the Skennea to 
the St. Lawrence and Frazers, the and the Bur:am- 
poota, besides several that I cannot spell or remembor. 
While all the British coasts are being lined with those 
submarine voleanoes by Mr. Doxatp McKay, the Emperu: 
of the French is building torpedo boats that will ran unue: 
water, which no ball or shell can touch, and which wil ‘« 
able to blow up any and every iron-c'ad afloat, simply ‘> 
fastening torpedoes to their keels, and then exploding them 
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One such submarine boat, managed by four or five men, 
could fasten oes, with timed fuses or clockwork, to 
all the ships of a fleet, so that they would be blown up to- 
gether, or inrapid succession. The whole plan was worked 
out by a te engineer and inventor two years ago. 
Not being able to apply it for the benefit of his own coun- 
try, and disgusted with the conduct of Earl Russexz in 
not accepting the Emperor's pro to recognize the 
South, he offered his invention to the one who showed at 
least some disposition to aid the cause of the Confederacy, 
and hopes some fine ~~ to see England paid off by his 
means, for what he calls her perfidy. The methods of 
raising steam without smoke, of keeping up a supply of air, 
and of fastening the torpedoes to the bottoms of ships, are 
extremely novel and curious. How they will work is an- 
other affair, and not mine. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tux Editor of this Jounnat wil always be giad to receive from officers in 
tbh ttwo services, correspondence nd general communications of a character 
su'ted to its columns. It is necessary that the name of the writer should, in 
all cases, accompany his communications, not for publication, but as a guar- 
antee of good faith. 

The subscription price of Tus Anuy anv Navy Jourwat is Six Dottars 
ayear,or Taner Dotiars for six months, invariably in advance. Remit- 
ances may be made in United States funds, or Quartermaster’s, Paymaster’s 
or other drafts which should be made payable to the order of the Proprietor, 
W. ©, Caurca. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for t ndividual expressions of 
opinion, in communications addressed to the JouRN AL. 

The pustage on the Journal is twenty-five cents a year, payable qnarterly 
spadvance, at the office where received. 

Officers are especially requested to give us early notification of all personal 
matters of general interest ; of the movements of veesels; of casualties 
among officers ; and military and naval events. 

Subscribers who fail to receive their paper promptly, will please give im- 
mediate notice of the fact. 

Subscribers ordering the address of their paper to be changed, should be 
careful to give their previous address. 

All communications should be addressed to the Akuy aND Navy Journal, 
New York. 











BOUND VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL. 


The Second Volume of the Ansry arp Navy Jovgwat for 1864-5 is 
now ready fordelivery. The price of the volume, bound in cloth, is 
$7 50; bound in half-moroceo, $10. Subscribers who have preserved 
their files can have them bound in cloth for $1 50 a volume, and in 
half-moroevo for$4avolume. The First Volume may be obtained 
at the same price. The price of single back numbers of the Journau 
which may be desired to complete files, is 15 cents each, postage pre- 
paid. Where more than thirteen such numbers are ordered, they will 
be sent at the rate of yearly subscription, or 12 cents a copy, the person 
ordering remitting the postage at tue rate of one centacopy. The 
postage on the bound Volume to most parts of the United States is 
$125. The express charges will vary, of course, with the distance. 
The postage should be sent with the remittance for the Volume. Toa 
subscriber who complains that “plain sailors know very little about 
calf, demi-calf,” etc., we can offer no better description of the two 
styles of binding than to say that the cheaper is a good substantial 
binding of cloth, while the morocco is a more durable and much hand- 
somer binding of leather, which those who can afford it generally re- 
gard as worth quite the difference in cost. 

These two Volumes, we think we can safely claim, present the 
only accessible current history of the war, and the only one in which 
it fs presented in all the varied forms of personal description, of 
official report and the weekly record of the military situation. 
This military situation has been prepared with extraordinary care, 
and with the assistance of unusual facilities for obtaining correct in- 
information. All who have followed the weekly records of the Jour- 
NAL are, we are persuaded, fully aware of its value, and will, as our 
correspondent says, ‘ consider it one of the most valuable works for 
present reading, and also as a record to transmit to my children.” 








Tur Navy Department is anxious to know the whereabouts of Mates 
J.C. Vincent and John Jones. They will please forward their address 
to the Chief cf the Burean of Navigation. 








Tut following list of prizes are ready for distribution at the office of 
the Fourth Auditor :—Connecticué and Keystone Stale for 90 bales 
cotton ; Chocura for Lote Hurley; Quaker City for Cora and Telumaco, 
44 bales cotton ; Gettysburg for cotton, 156 sacks and 15 bundles ; Aries 
for 82 bales of cotton; J. P. Jackson for Madora; Stockdale for Ma- 
dora. 








I? any person can give evidence as to the circumstances of the cap- 
ture of either of the following vessels, he will confer a favor on the 
parties interested by sending his address and a memorandum of the 
facts to R. H. Dana, Jr., Eoq., United States Attorney, Boston, Mass.* 
—1l. Eloop Eagle, said to have been captured off Mobile about Juve 
1, 1862. 2. Two sloop boats, names not given, said to have been cap- 
tured in Mississippi Sound. 3. One schooner, said to have been cap- 
tured by the United States steamer Estrella. The schooner and two 
tloops were taken to Pensacola in September, 1864, and there sold. 
The schooner was taken to Pensacola by the Cayuga, and the boats by 
the Sedago. 





Tas uniform insignia adopted for the Mississippi Squadron Associa- 
tion is now ready for distribution. Officers and ex-officers of the Mis- 
sissippi Squadron can be supplied with the same by forwarding $12, 
the cost thereof, together with $3, the initiation fee, and certified 
copies of their appointment. and resignation or discharge papers, to 
the Socretary or . The badge which has been adopted is of 
elk, in tri-colors, hite, and blue. It is fastened with a pin, 
Loving a silver star for a head, with the letters ‘‘M. S. A.” engraved 
on the star. Below the star are a gold anchorand cable. At the 
bottom of the badge are gold tips and drops. By order of the Assoeia- 
tion, Cuantes W. Spconen, Secretary, Lock Box *35, Cincinnati P.O 
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SrveRat promotions have takeu place lately im the Fif- 
teenth United States Infantry, First Lieutenant Occleston, 
of Providence, R. I., has been made a Captain, and Second 
Lieutenant Corliss, of the same State has been promoted to 
the rank of First Lieutenant. 
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THE CLAIMS AGAINST ENGLAND. 


HE correspondence between Mr. ADAms and Lord 
JOHN RvssEtv has brought to maturity a long- 
ripening discord between this country and England. 
It is, however, perhaps little more than one of those 
periodical dispatches in which the two nations have in- 
dulged, ever since the American colonies took the lib- 
erty of detaching themselves from the mother country. 
Sometimes this difference of opinion has been carried 
to open war, sometimes it has received a peaceful ad- 
justment, like that we all now desire. We quarrelled 
with England from 1812 to 1815; again in 1839; again 
in 1841; again in 1842; again in 1846; again, and 
chronically, from 1861 to 1864; and now, finally, in 
1865. 

The precise question in controversy is tolerably well 
understood ; or, at all events, can be comprehended 
upon perusal of the voluminous official correspendence. 
So far, however, as our case is concerned, it had al- 
ready been put by several writers in America—Mr. 
Bemis, for example, long before Mr. ADAMs, with 
characteristic care, lucidity and tenacity, worthy of a 
Briton, submitted it in diplomatic papers. What the 
people of England who are competent to consider the 
question, think of the matter in dispute, we cannot 
yet certainly know: though it is saf@ to infer, from ex- 
perience, that they will all stand by the position as- 
sumed by their government, no matter how unjust or 
preposterous that position. There is no question, on 
the other hand, about the feeling on this side of the 
Atlantic. Mr. Apams very fairly represents the 
American sentiment. What we all know is, that Earl 
RUssELL’s dispatch to Lord Lyons of May 6th, 1861, 
contains in itself sufficient cause for all the bitterness 
our country has since felt towards England. In that 
dispatch, he made all haste to assume that Secession 
was an accomplished fact, that the United States were 
forever disunited. He said :—‘‘ Whatever may be the 
‘*final result of what cannot now be designated other- 
‘* wise than as the civil war which has broken out be- 
“tween the several States of the late Union, for the 
‘present at least those States have separated into 
** distinct confederacies, and as such are carrying on 
‘* war against each other.’’ He proceeds to say that 
the question for neutral nations to consider is, what is 
the character of the war ; and whether it should be re- 
garded as a war carried on between parties severally in 
a position to wage war, and to claim the rights and to 
perform the obligations attaching to belligerents? 
‘“‘ Her Majesty’s government consider that that ques- 
‘*tion can only be answered in the affirmative ? If the 
** government of the northern portion of the late Union 
** possesses the advantages inherent in long-established 
“‘ governments, the government of the southern por- 
‘tion has nevertheless duly constituted itself, and 
“carries on in a regular form the administration of 
“the civil government of the States of which it is 
“ composed. 

Now, without going into any elaborate explanation 
of the whole case, a man who reads this one dispatch, 
and then considers its date, has fact enough for mak- 
ing up his mind as to whether America has just ground 
of indignation against the conduct of the British gov- 
ernment. For, this dispatch of recognition was writ- 
ten before Earl RussE.u had received any notice from 
the American Government that it had blockaded the 
Southern ports. Now, it was on Mr. Lincoun’s pro- 
clamation of blockade that Earl Russet. afterwards 
declared he had proceeded, in recognizing the Rebels. 
Yet, the fact that he makes no mention of this reason 
in the dispatch already alluded to, seems that this ef- 
terthought of ‘‘ blockade” was not his real reason for 
taking the ground he did. And, even if this procla- 
mation had officially reached him, at best, it did not 
call for a recognition of the Confederacy. Yet, Earl 
RvssELt fairly jumped forward to declare the Repub- 
lic of the West a disordered congeries of wrecked 
States—the disjecta membra of ‘' the late Union.”’ 
Less than four weeks after Sumter was fired upon— 
from which narrow interval must be deducted the time 
required for the transit even of unofficial news across 
the Atlantic, Earl Russi. could insultingly style in 
an official paper, that Government with whom he had 
been so long in friendly correspondence, “the gov- 





“ernment of the northeya portion of the late Unio.” 


character of the insurrection; for, his own - dispatch 
says that the preceding mail contained no report from 
Lord Lyons “‘ of the state of affairs and of the pros- 
** pects of the several parties.’’ The powerful Gov- 
ernment to whom he had so long professed friendship, 
he deserted for a Confederacy so wicked in very es- 
sence that its Vice-President declared slavery to be its 
chief corner-stone, and so weak even in that wicked- 
ness, that its head and front to-day paces, under 
guard, his prison casemate at Fort Monroe. 

The wish was father to the thought, in the baseless, 
uncalled-for, and tortuously hasty opinion of success 
which the English Ministry thus launched for the 
benefit of the Rebellion. The late Lord PALMers- 
TON’S well-known hostility to this country—a hostility 
shared by his Foreign Secretary and other colleagues 
— inspired all the diplomatic conduct of that epoch. 
Had the cruel and bloody attempt at secession for 
slavery succeeded, the speedy treachery with which 
Great Britain abandoned the Government at Wash- 
ington, could barely have been pardoned to the supe- 
rior sagacity with which, viewing the great conflict 
from a distance, England could then claim to have 
exercised, upon the actual result. But what excuse for 
her bias remains, now that not even the merit of suc- 
cess can be fastened to that bad cause, which started 
with the onus of opposition to established rule against 
it, and with a brand of slavery on its front, when once 
its figure was disclosed ? 

The manner in which Mr. ApAms weaves this 
wrong start of the British Government into responsi- 
bility for subsequent acts, is very well known. The 
London Times, unable to question the foundation of 
fact, accordingly attempts to defeat the superstructure 
of inference, which it pronounces ‘‘ most extraordi- 
‘nary.’ But it is precisely the inference in which 
America believes, and by which it is prepared to 
stand. Not, indeed, that America desires to go to 
war. But if the late news from the paper already 
quoted, announced as ‘‘ semi-official,’’ be really off- 
cial, we might as well give up the proposed Commis- 
sion for arbitration without more ado. This qualifica- 
tion is that “‘ the position taken by the English Gov- 
‘ernment would preclude the losses from the piracies 
‘* by the Rebel cruisers being referred to the proposed 
‘‘commissioners.”’ We can hardly suppose this to be 
seriously the thought of her Majesty’s Ministers, or 
that they would add in this way fresh insult to their 
former treatment of our Washington Government. 

In any event, we shall hope for a firm and decided ac- 
tion on the part of our Government, and an intelligent 
appreciation of its rights. Mr. ADAMs believes thatit 
is ready to submit its claims to any proper Commis- 
sion (unless, indeed, it should be convened for any such 
boy’s play as the ‘‘ explanation’ of the Thunderer 
implies), because it is perfectly confident of its ability 
to maintain its points, and is already justified in the 
forum of conscience. Indeed, waiving any question of 
right, neither of the disputants is quite prepared to go 
to war, as neither, let us hope, is eager to do so. War 
is, at best, a hard necessity—a calamity—a lamentable 
choice of evils. And, with all the military spirit 
which has been stirred in our people by four years of 
battle, flushed as we are with brilliant victory, yet we 
recognize that the Republic is Peace. 


Nevertheless, let us remember that the way to avoid 
war is not always by the surrender of right. To show 
a disposition to play the craven does not cozen the 
justice which might be claimed at the sword’s point. 
Often, a natural reluctance to bring on war, with all 
its horrors—its slaughter of men, its waste of mate- 
rial, its desolation of hearths, its peril to national 
credit and to national possessions, its sure burthen of 
financial distress, to be found on the ‘nation’s back 
for years or centuries—the commendable reluctance to 
shun these sufferings, often, when too much indulged, 
produces a fatal temporizing policy. A point is yield- 
ed here, a grievance winked at there, a day’s delay 
counselled now, and another anon—all for the sake of 
conciliation and compromise. At length, it is found 
that what has been so carefully compromised is the 
national honor; that the nation has drifted slowly 
into a position from which it can only extricate itself 
by war: and thus, inordinate devotion to peace 4 
invoked the very evil it deprecated, the evil which 
manlier conduct would have dispelled. If this lax- 
guage be thought that of theory, of speculation, 
of facile generalization, a perusal! of KINGLAKE® 





History of the War in the Crimea may furnish the 


8 
And this, too, when he was officially ignorant of the 
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latest practical example of the truth in the case of 
England, and the bitter annals of BUCHANAN’S mis- 
rule, the freshly-remembered instance in our own. 

. Nevertheless, even with a nation like England, who 
is always, after each concession, crying Give, give, 
and to whom the least-quiver in the eye of its adver- 
sary is the signal for a pounce to merciless destruction 
—there is a possibility of peaceful arbitration. And, 
whenever there is such a possibility, let it be seized. 
In a question so essentially based upon international 
law as this, and in which the famous literature of the 
German jurists is likely to be bandied about, if the 
discussion goes on, as freely as in the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein diplomatic quagmire—surely an appeal to the 
sword is not very reasonable. This is essentially a 
legal question, and, as such, is the subject of fair dis- 
cussion and of concession. MACAULAY remarks that 
** the essence of politics is compromise.’’ And surely, 
unless the British government should absurdly and 
insultingly cut off all hope of compromise by except- 
ing from the scope of the proposed Commission all 
that which would make it worthy of convocation, a 
peaceful solution of this vexed question is in the list 
of probabilities. 








THE cessation (or, rather, in view of the ominous 
sounds from over the water, let us say the intermis- 
sion, the respite,) of our troops from actual warfare, 
seems to have stimulated, rather than to have quieted, 
interest in the military art in general. Bya curi- 
ous ratio, the degree of attention given to the science of 
war seems to form the complement of its stern prac- 
tice; and the former has advanced as the latter re- 
cedes. Perhaps something of this result may be due 
to the fact that, during open hostilities, we had little 
time or mind for deliberate investigation and discus- 
sion of general military topics. We had to use the 
weapons, the force, the drill, the tactics, the rules and 
regulations we actually had, or could easily procure’ 
But now, we can again discuss first principles. And 
the very remarkable stride which the art of war, 
both naval and military—naval even more than mili- 
tary—has taken during the progress of the Southern 
Rebellion, gives a new interest to discussion upon 
fundamental axioms and propositions, because experi- 
ence takes up the cudgels against theories. It is an ad- 
vance unparalleled, almost, in the world’s history, ex- 
cept at a few great epochs, such, for example, as follow- 
ed the introduction of gunpowder and the discarding 
of knightly armor. 

It may be suspected, at first, that something of the 
favorable opinion with which Americans are said to 
usually look upon their own experience and exploits, 
influences our estimate of the importance of the les- 
sons taught by the late war. But it is an unquestion- 
able fact, established by superabundant testimony, 
that almost every European officer, without exception, 
—whether Union, neutral, or Confederate in sympathy 
or in action, —who has critically observed the late war, 
is even more strongly impressed than we have been, 
with its scientific importance. Accordingly, we shall 
not be suspected of too highly estimating these re- 
sults, from an amiable appreciativeness of our nation- 
al importance. The art of war has, beyond question, 
received great and valuable contributions from the 
late war ; some old theories have been exploded, and 
some new and untried ones passed upon, in final ap- 
proval or condemnation. 

Amongst the topics of interest excited by the late 
war has been that of tactical movements in the 
three arms, and particularly in the infantry. We | 
are beginning to overhaul our Scott, our HARDEE, 
our CASEY, and to question whether, after all, the 
officers who edited these treatises did not follow the 
original too closely. Whether tactics novel—first in 
being adapted to the nature of our country; second, 
in being adjusted to any peculiar traits of our peo- 
ple; third, in being arranged with reference to the 
improved firearms of later years; can now take the 
vlace of older ones, is a question provoking discussion. 
Amongst the communications to the JoURNAL on this 
subject, are two in our present number, which, while 
aot precisely agreeing in spirit, and widely differing in 





atyle, are both worthy of perusal. One takes up in 
detail the points presented in general by the same 
writer in a former number, in favor of making the 


skirmish drill and formation the chief element in in- 
fantry tactics. The other is a very clear translation of 
the distinguished French Marshal BuGgaup’s ideas 
upon the principles governing infantry in action, as | 
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expressed by him in a very interesting and very val- 
uable speech, delivered to his regiment, the Fifty-sixth 
of the line, in the French Army. This great Captain 
seems to have been in advance of his age, and his 
principles of fighting are particularly adapted to our 
democratic warfare. These principles can easily be 
understood and appreciated by all our soldiers, and 
are eminently practicable on the battle-field. Our 
Army should be amongst the best in the world, con- 
sidering its fine material in men and arms. No other 
foot soldier is provided with such weapons as our own. 
Our artillery is second to none, our cavalry, the proto- 
type of mounted infantry, eminently fitted to execute 
all the secondary operations of war, such as raiding, 
reconnoitering, etc. The American soldier, like the 
French, possesses the great military quality known as 
versatility. Very often, during the late war, we were 
forced to abandon European practice, in some respects, 
for something adapted to the nature of the country and 
the character of the combatants. The great facility 
with which rifle-pits and field fortifications were thrown 
up, during the late war, gave us the advantage of a 
constant offensive-defensive, and has added much to 
strategical science. The breech-loading guns will pro- 
duce an entire change on the tactics of the battle-field. 
Now that the war is ended, some of our officers evi- 
dently fancy it to be the proper time to start a now 
school of warfare which, no doubt, they would call 
the ‘‘ American School.”’ 

Elsewhere is reproduced an article from the British 
Army and Navy Gazette, elaborately criticising the 
views of one of the many correspondents who have 
lately addressed the JOURNAL on the subject of tac- 
tics. The article, we observe, was copied into several 
English papers, amongst them the London Standard 
and the London Herald, as an evidence of the érro- 
neous opinions entertained by Americans upon the art 
of war. The basis of our correspondent’s letter was 
evidently certain indisputable facts. But, as his de- 
sign was, probably, to call attention chiefly to a new 
treatise on tactics, rather than to discuss carefully the 
lessons taught by the American war, his phraseology 
became liable to criticism. But we shall revert to 
this topic at another time. 








THE death of Lord PALMERSTON, the discussion in 
English journals of our claims against England, 
the Mexican question, the Fenian movement,—these 
and other public matters of importance have tended 
to draw public attention, during the past week, across 
the water. But, here at home, another batch of 
steam slaughters has retained a part of the popular 
interest from being entirely concentrated upon inter- 
national relations, and has raised a domestic indigna- 
tion quite as strong for the time as the national 
excitement over political affairs. Some time ago, on 
the general muster-out of the troops at Washington, 
several Army officers bought horses and ambulances of 
the Government, and rode off to their homes in prim- 
itive fashion, claiming that they had cut loose from 
railroads and steamboats, with all their perils. They 
could risk the terrors of Gettysburgh, Vicksburgh, 
and Fredericksburgh, of Chickahominy, Chattanooga, 
and Chancellorsville, of Atlanta and Richmond, but 
they did not care for the jeopardy of life or limb which 
that man takes who travels in a steam conveyance. 
They had endured the horrors of Libby, Belle Isle, or 
Andersonville, but had no disposition to meet an ig- 
nominious death in some murderous slaughter upon 
car or boat. 

Doubtless the reason assigned by these independent 
voyagers was not strictly genuine; and probably the 
novelty of the mode of travel was quite as influential 
a motive as the escape from peril. But, in truth, the 
pretended reason mizht very well have been the real 
one. Indeed, one would hardly like to insure the life 
of a man who should now set out for a journey of sev- 
eral weeks, or of several thousand miles. The late 
excursions of GRANT were almost as personally perilous 
as his battle at Belmont and his environment of Fort 
Donelson. His journey through the peaceful North 
was hedged about with as many personal dangers as the 
march from Culpepper to Appomattox Court-House. 
One narrow escape, indeed, he did have, ‘froma 
‘« misplaced switch,” as if to show that no Cesarem 
vehis whispered into the ear of the conductor, even, will 
avail to shelter the unhappy voyager of the present 
age, of whatever rank or station. 

During the last week, another steamboat slaughter 
on the Hudson River. has apoused public attention 





————— > 
from its drowsy habit once more, to a point which is 
sufficiently noticeable all the year round. The 
numbers of scldiers alone, who have been killed or 
wounded on returning to their homes, during the past 
year—horribly slaughtered after escaping the shells 
and bullets of many a hard-fought battle-field—is to 
be counted by hundreds. Mars seems to have given 
way only to murder. For, surely, if the advocates of 
non-resistance may stigmatize war as legalized mur- 
der, these railroad collisions and steamboat explosions 
may be counted unlegalized murder—murder with no 
shadow of authority or of excuse, with no compensat- 
ing good to be drawn, with no victor’s laurels or glory 
to be gained, no object aimed at. These murders 
come activel} from cruel greed of money ; or passive- 
ly from no less crue! indifference to the value of life 
and to the pangs of human suffering. Railroad cor- 
porations have no soul—except for money. They are 
all bent on getting the largest dividends possible. 
Each man working for a corporation does the least 
honest labor possible, consistent with the reputation 
or the pay he desires. There are exceptions of con- 
scientious fidelity ; but the rule remains the same. - 
And, besides all this, there is an astonishing ignorance 
or stupidity in the management of some of these lines 
of travel, and a reckless and short-sighted economy in 
the award of contracts for material and machinery to 
whoever will bid the lowest, independent of the bid- 
ders’ experience, reputation, or known skill. These 
remarks do not apply to all cases, nor to all corpora- 
tions, nor to any particular accident ; but they suggest 
some general and characteristic faults. 

These corporations, however, are not so much to be 
blamed, considering the fact that personal interest 
alone brings outa practical rebuke from passengers by 
a refusal to give them patronage. Our people rare- 
ly end their intercourse with a corporation, and adopt 
a roundabout or less cheap and convenient mode of 
travelling, on the score of principle. Accordingly, 
the steamboat and railroad slaughters go on. We 
have reckoned up the railroad accidents alone for the 
year thus far in the United States, exclusive of the 
Pacific coast, and find them to number, thus far, over 
150. And the killed and wounded in these instances 
number fully 1,500. Should the lésses by steamboat 
disasters be added, the list would be swelled perhaps 
to double these proportions. The loss of life in the 
late Virginia campaign was fearful; but we have 
something to show for it now. But, we are rapidly 
duplicating that loss in the catastrophes of travel, 
with no comforting reflections of country saved and 
glory gained, to console the survivors. Peace hath 
her slaughters, no less renowned than War’s. 








In an article last week on the Papal Allocution, we took 
occasion to express the opinion that the Holy Father's 
speech, at the consistory, against secret societies, was level- 
ed chiefly against Freemasonry ; and, moreover, that the 
attempt to ascribe the main cause of its utterance to Arch- 
bishop Mannixo’s wishes to procure a condemnation of 
Fenianism was not justified by the document itself. In ef- 
fect, while no shadow of objection to that document has come 
from the Irish patriots, it has caused great excitement 
among the Freemasons on the Continent. A Paris press 
correspondent says the lodges of every rite (except the 
Scotch) have assembled to deliberate on a proposal of recon- 
ciliation. As for General Mexuinet, who is at once Grand 
Master and commander of the National Guard, he is sorely 
perplexed, and will probably resign his commission as 
Grand Master, which was imposed —_ him by the Em- 
i at the death of Macnan. The Freemasons of Lyons 

ave sent an elaborate reply to the ‘“ Sovereign Pontiff of 
“‘ the Catholic, A lic, and Roman religion,” in which 
they say of the ution of September 25th :— 


It omits nothing—not even the appeal to the secular arm, and the 
not very Christian wish to see us crushed for the good of the church. 
Such an attack would justify a virulent reply. Ours shall be calm. 
We have the consciousness of the justice of our cause and the probity 
of our intentions and our acts. Be good enough to hear. In our no- 
ble France and in our time nobody is condemned unheard. In Rome, 
to its shame, it is otherwise. Perhaps you would have cited us to 
your bar. The law of freemasonry, of which you are doubtless ig- 
norant, would have replied for us. Its first article is literally as fol- 
lows :—‘ Freemasonry, an institution essentially philanthropic, phil- 
osophic and pease has for its object the investigation of truth, 
the study of universal morals, science and art, and the exercise of 
benevolence.’ Its second is this :—‘* In the ~ 4 position which it 
occupies, freemasonry respects the religious and the political 
opinions of each of its members, but it formally prohibits in its assem- 
bhies all discussions of religious or political subjects, having for its 
aim controversy as to di t, religions or criti of the civil au- 
thority and the different forms of government.” Is it necessary for 
us to explain our symbols? In our opinion liberty is an ptible 
right which has its absolute limitation in the liberty of others. 

You call all men brethren, and we need not inform you that egot- 
ism is a short-sighted kind of cleverness. A recip! affection 
ought to unite men; they owe one another mutual aid; we remind 
them that the A od each have a rigorous equivalent which is 
called duty. We believe that we possess a sufficiently precise idea of 
what is just and what is unjust. Vor us the end never justifies the 
means. We reckon by thousands our adherents and our lodges. If 
this sketch of our doctrine is untrue it will call forth numerous deni- 
als. We await the result. Why reproach us for Ly 8 Te 
ings with when you know the moment we possess 
the liberty of assembling, like that which the churches possess, our - 


doors wil] be opened never to be closed again, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tho Béilor does not hold himeclf responsible for individual expres- 
sions of opinion, in communications to the Journat. 


MR. ISHERWOOD AND THE BRITISH SCREW 
STEAMERS. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal: 

Sirn:—The Naval Committee of the House of my ong 
ves, last winter, in pursuing its investigations into 
posta of our Navy, M btained from Mr. IsHERwoop a 
, en, or oe. 
engines during the years 1861-2-3 4. Plainly with a 
view of showing by contrast the excellence of his engines, 
Mr. IsHzrwoop also furnished at the same time a similar 
4aBléof what he did not hesitate to call “the principal screw 
‘teamers of the British Navy.’ The device undoubtedly 
the intended effect upon the Naval Committee. But 
the honorable gentlemen taken the pains to scruti- 
this latter table closely, they would have found that 
. IsueRwoop had picked out a lot of old screw vessels 
names are as “familiar as household words,” and 
carefully omitted the more modern and fleeter vessels 
which, of course, can alone be “ called the principal screw 
“ steamers of the British Navy.” To show that this is the 
fact, we give below two tables, Table 1, containing the list 
of British vessels furnished by Mr. Isuerwoop, Table 2 
a few modern vessels, which Mr. IsHerwoop 


containi 
withheld from the Committee. 


TABLE 1.—MR. ISHERWOOD’S “ PRINCIPAL SCREW STEAMERS OF THE 
** BRITISH NAVY.”’ 


FEEE 








Area of mid- Size of the 
Name of Speed in section in cylinders Date of 
Vessel. knots. square feet. in inches. Completion. 
Rattler co 302 1844 
Diadem «+ soe 3 1.83 760 2—82x48 1857 
Doris... .-.+-+00+++ 12.04 
agéee, ence SAEED 886 * 92x48 1859 
Marlborough.... -. 10.57 1193 “ 82x48 2858 
Orlando.... ...+++- 13.80 805 * 92x48 1859 
Renown .....--+«++ 11.33 1034 ** 82x48 1858 
Flying Fish........ 11.17 *  §8x27 1856 
Industry oes coccee 8.21 ** 36x27 1858 
Leven.... «+++ «++ 9.27 © 18x18 1857 
Mine cece cone tee 9.21 “* 18x18 1857 
Slaney.....-+- «+++ 9.35 18x18 1857 
Meseceee coccce 6.45 750 +--55x30 1848 
Amphion .... -..--- 6.75 546 2— 48x48 1847 
ATcNe?.... +005 «++ 7.8 4 46x36 1849 
A % vase cvcce 8.29 80 * 55x36 1849 
Algerine ° 30 * 18x18 1857 
finch.......+.- 7.91 “ 18x12 1859 
BOO... eeeee coeeeee 6.82 8 1—20x24 1842 
Blenheim 5.81 38 + —52x36 1849 
Conflict.... -..-+++ 9.28 102 {—46x24 1848 
Fairy...... 3.32 71 > —42x36 1845 
eecccerece 9.59 419 * 7ixds 1846 
Dauntless.... ...-- 10.29 522 “* S4xd8 1848 
Desperate.... .-+-- 10.76 388 4 - 55x30 1852 
Lode cane cece 10.53 HW 2— 10x32 1843 
Hogue «+ 8.32 805 4—51x36 1848 
unter.......++ 10.25 318 2—55x27 1848 
Te nas 391 * 54x36 no 
Moegara......---+++ 0.24 383 4—-49x24 1 
Niger....-.....+.. 9.49 403 “ 47x22 1849 
Phoonix.... ...---- 8.74 327 2—62x54 1848 
Plumper .... ...+-. 7.41 204 “27x24 1848 
eeccccoeces 8.23 184 “ 28x24 1848 
coe cooce . 4 24 7 os “— 
Sharpshooter ...... 92 o x36 
pecs ecceces 8.74 555 4—44x30 1848 
eeeeces “onoeees be 82 2 Bowen 1851 
‘ermagant........ . 7 4—62x42 1849 
Vulcan......-.+.+- 9.60 465 49x24 1849 
TABLE !l.—A FEW VESSELS OMITTED BY MR. ISHERWOOD. 
Area of mid- Size of the 
Name of Speed in section in cylinders Date of 
Vessel knots square feet. ininches. Completion. 
2—76x42 1858 
856 * $2x48 1861 
771 “ 82x44 1860 
810 * 82x48 1861 
754 * 76x42 1860 
466 * 64x36 1861 
537 “* $8x39 1859 
282 “ 45x24 1860 
421 “* 64x36 1859 
419 “* 64x36 1859 
221 “ 45x24 1860 
168 “* 32x18 1860 
1004 “ $2248 1859 
793 “ 82x48 1860 
198 “* 45x24 1861 
977 “* 76x42 1859 
586 “ 76x42 1857 
550 * 64x36 1859 
770 “ 66x42 1860 
832 * §2x48 1861 
765 “* 76x42 1858 
949 sad 48 1861 
717 * 76x42 1860 
575 se 1860 
“ 45x24 186} 
635 Dg x39 1860 
568 * 70x42 1858 
750 “ 71x36 1860 
581 “ 76x42 1861 
453 ** 60x36 1860 
443 “ 64x32 1860 
279 45x24 1861 
174 32x15 1860 
170 “ 32x18 1860 
573 * 65x36 1861 
800 “* 82x48 1860 
536 * 66x42 1860 
77 * 70x42 1856 
206 “© 42x24 1861 
530 “ 66x42 1860 
Topaz : 695 “ 76x42 1858 
Victoria.. «13.14 945 * 92x48 1860 


More could be added, but these are thought sufficient to 
illustrate the case. 

The mean speed of the preadamite craft which Mr. Isu- 
ERWOopD has culled from old British Naval Registers is 9.45 
knots per hour; the mean speed of a few modern vessels 
he omitted to mention, contained in table No. 2, is. 12 
knots per hour, a trifle of 2.55 knots per hour more than 
Mr. IsHerwoop’s deceitful estimate of the mean speed of 
the British Navy. 

When it is remembered that the power required to pro- 
eee varies as the cube of the speed, were it not for 

serious National consequences involved, it would make 
one smile at this serious practical joke which was played on 
the last Naval Committee. 

The cube of 9.45 being 844, and that of 12.01 being 1,728, 
shows ,that the vessels contained in Mr. IsHERwoop’s 





list are,propelled by less than one-half of the power applied | 


to the vessels contained in the list which he withheld from 
the eyes of the Committee. 

Of the number mentioned in the table arranged by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering, the Blenheim, 
Hogue and Horatio, are old 74’s, supplied with worse than 
auxiliary power: they are of the class termed “ Block 
“ Ships,” interesting only to the antiquarian. The Megara, 
Sharpshooter, Simoom, Teazer and Vuican, are of iron, among 
the first built in England of that material, and even if 
their corroded frames do not by this time enjoy the quiet 
repose of the “scrap heap,” they can scarcely with propri- 
ety be termed war vessels. Sir Howarp Dovexass, in the 
Postscript to the fifth edition of his Naval Gunnery, states 
that the Megara and Simoom were purchased for store and 
troop ships. The Niger, an antique craft, the same author- 
ity states, was lost during the Crimean war, therefore she 
cannot be one of “the principal screw steamers of the 
“British Navy.” 

The Leven, Lee, Slaney, Algerine and Bullfinch, were ves- 
sels hurriedly built, during the late Crimean war, for spe- 
cial service against the Russian fortifications at Cronstadt, 
as Mr. Isherwoop himself states on page nine, volume one, 
of his “‘ Engineering Precedents,” published by H. Bart- 
LIERE, 290 Broadway, New York, and 219 Regent street, 
London, J. B. Baituere, ¢¢ fils Rue Hautefenile Paris, and 
C. Batty Barurere, Calle del Principe, Madrid. “ As 
“these vessels were constructed for the sole purpose of at- 
“tacking Cronstadt, and were expected to be destroyed in 
“that service (for both officers and crew were to be volun- 
“ teers), excellence of model, hind of machinery, economical 
“< application of power, capacity to perform sea voyages of 
“yeasonable length, &c., were quite secondary consider- 
“ ations—very different from what they would have been, 
“ had the vessels been destined for general not special ser- 
* vice.” 

What could have been the motive of the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Steam Engineering ? To deceive the Naval Commit- 
tee by presenting to them a table of these, old, und slow 
vessels, as “the principal screw steamers of the British 
“Navy,” instead of presenting a list of modern vessels 
built simultaneously with those contained in his table of 
his own vessels ? 

The Marlborough, contained in the additional list of Eng- 
lish vessels, although an old line-of-battle ship, of upwards 
of 6,000 tons displacement, nearly as broad as she is long, 
with the moderate draught of twenty-seven feet, goes near- 
ly as fast as any vessel for which Mr. IsHerwoop has 
controlled the proportions of the machinery, except the 
‘‘ double-enders,” which are fitted as you have observed, 
‘“‘ with the ordinary American poppet valve expansion pad- 
“ dle-wheel engine, cutting off at four-tenths of the stroke,” 
the point usually adopted by American Engineers as 
the best in the jong run. Would it be reasonable to sup- 
pose that the speed of this enormous line-of-battle ship 
would be increased by 119 with smaller cylinders, an 
improvement suggested by Mr. Isuerwoop (see Congres- 
sional Report) for the frigate General Admiral, the fastest 
war vessel under steam alone yet built in the United 
States. 


As for the fine frigates Diadem, Doris, Mersey and Orlando, 
having a speed as named of 11.83, 12.04, 13.29 and 13.80 
knots, the Chief of ienatinand —— — to a 
solitary screw vessel, the i of which he pro- 
portioned, which can approach these powerful vessels in 
speed, yet their screws all have the usual slip, in which 
respect they differ materially from Mr. IsHerwoop’s state- 
ment of the performance of his screw vessels, in the Con- 
gressional document above referred to. His screw vessels, 
as he himself has beautifully expressed it in his paper on 
the Arrogant, in the Franklin Journal, aré like “ the case of 
‘‘a man wheeling a wheelbarrow, where the speed of the 
“ wheelbarrow surpassed that of the man.” 

A comparison between the speed of these powerful Brit- 
ish frigates, and the promised by Mr. IsHeRwoop, in 
his last report to the of the Navy, for our mag- 
nificent new war vessel the Franklin, the finest frigate in 
this or any other navy, viz.,"10 knots, force itself upon the 
most superficial observer of naval affairs. 

The Franklin is a much larger ship than the British Mer- 
sey, for example; but let us assume for comparison, that 
owing to the superior model of the former, the resistance of 
both in passing through the water is the same. This being 
the case, the vessel supplied with the most powerful ma- 
chinery, will, as a matter of course, be the faster one, and no 
one in the year 1865 questions the absolute necessity of 
high speed in a cruising war vessel. 

e Mersey is supplied with a pair of engines, the cylin- 
ders of which are 92 inches in diameter by 48 inches length 
of stroke; which drive the ship, according to IsHzRwoop, 
13.29 knots per hour. 

The Franklin is fitted with a pair of engines, the cylin- 
ders of which are but 68 inches in diameter by 42 inches 


— of stroke. 
e capacity of the Franklin’s cylinders it should be ob- 
served, is so proportioned that they must be filled, according 
to Mr. IsHeRwoon’s erroneous system, (exploded by himself 
on the late expansion trial), seven-tenths full each stroke, in 
order to consume the steam the boilers will supply. Now, 
the screws of both these vessels are of nearly the same diam- 
eter and pitch; that of the Mersey is 20 feet in diameter 
and 29 feet pitch, that of the Franklin is 19 feet in diameter 
and 28 feet pitch; but the skillful and experienced con- 
structors of the Jersey's machinery have furnished her 
with engines of more than twice the capacity of those with 
which Mr. IsHERWOOD has supplied the Franklin, to turn a 
propeller of about the same size, and propel a ship much 
r. 
e would suppose that with the example fresh before 
his eyes, of the wretched failure of the excellent frigates 
Roanoke, Colorado, Merrimac and Minnesota, in point of speed, 
due solely to deficiency in steam power, he would not be 
the one to ruin another frigate, the finest wooden ship in 
the world. 

It will be orem therefore, that none of Mr. IsHer- 
Woop’s screw Vi equal in speed “ The principal screw 
“ ships of the British Navy.” 

Finally, it only remains to of the Bee, a gigantic 
craft of 33 tons displacement and the Rattler, in Mr. 
IsHERWoop’s table, and both built about the time the 
writer was born, to convince the British Admiralty that a 





screw would really a vessel; these clearly 
are a little out of in a list of “the principal screw 
“ steamers of the Br Navy.” 


As for the remainder of the antique vessels comprised in 
Mr. Isxerwoon’s statement, it is safe to assert that in the 
event of a war they would not be put in commission at 
all 


The Naval Committee of the next Congress will do well 
to examine the list of modern British vessels. After its 
perusal they will hardly be as willing to “ triumphantly 
“ sustain the character and practice of the Chief of the Bu- 
“eau of Steam Engineering’ as Mr. Isnerwoop stated 
the last Committee did. Trotn. 








EUROPEAN SKIRMISHERS. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal : 
Str :—General Barp:n, in his well-known treatise on 


Tirailleurs—a term which includes riflemen, ooters, 
and skirmishers—styles the tirailleur the “ child of the wars 
“ of the Revolution of 1789.” This phrase fixes the date of 


the introduction of skirmishers, in General Barp1’s opin- 
ion, since it states that they were not known prior to that 
time, and corroborates von Harproee, who dates their 
appearance in WasuinoTon’s era, 1776-1783, and men- 
tioned them, under the head of “ Discoveries and New In- 
“ stitutions,” as “‘Skirmishers (Riflemen) of the North 
Americans.” 

This tirailleur, continues BarpiIn, was unknown to our 
ancestors. They rarely had recourse to his intervention, 
and they called him “ chasseur-d-pied.”” Gustavus ADOLPx- 
vs, in his imitation of the ancients and their Vélites, opened 
his battles by engaging the enemy with marksmen acting 
independently and firing at will. Very soon afterwards, 
however, he abolished this, because, when the engagement 
became general, the precipitate coming-in of his sharp- 
shooters shook the morale of his troops, or interfered with 
their movements. The grenadiers of Louis XIV., styled 
at first “ Enfants Perdus,” in 1631, and by von Harpgcc 
named sharpshooters, were in reality tirailleurs. The same 
author states that Freperic Wituiam, the Great Elector 
of Prussia, introduced sharpshooters into his service in 
1672. The duty of tirailleurs was afterwards assigned to 
the French light infantry, which constituted part of the 
legions employed in the wars of Louis XV. The tactics 
of Freperic THE Great—his method of fighting in man- 
ceuvring always by precise command emanating from 
the chief—in never abandoning the soldier to himself, 
were not calculated to encourage a war of skirmishers or 
riflemen. Such will always be the case with those who 
will imitate the Prussians. Frepenric, nevertheless, did 
have foot-riflemen; but, after his great campaigns, he re- 
duced their number, and almost did away with the use of 
the rifle in his army. Austria always maintained her cele- 
brated Tyrolese, and the German circles kept up, for the 
most part, corps of light infantry armed with rifled ’ 
because this had always been a favorite arm among the Swi, 
among the Germans, and among all hunters of the larger 
game. 

In the American War, it was the companies of chasseurs 
belonging to infantry regiments which served as térailleurs. 
When the great war burst forth in 1792, and Frenchmen 
rose in arms en masse to assert the inviolability of their soil, 
it was no longer stupid peasants and inexpert mechanics 
who enlisted, as in the time of the militia organizations of 
the former reign. On the con , it was an intelligent 
—_ which filled the ranks. e assemblages of the 

ational Guards had taught these men what a musket was, 
even if they had not instructed them in manoeuvres: Each 
individual of this patriotic youth and early manhood 
wished to be a troop:in himself. Time was wanting to 
discipline such an ardent sentiment. Isolated fighting— 
i. ¢., each man for himself—became the fashion. Troops 
en masse no longer had any more than one object, the use 
of the ‘bayonet. Two commands comprised, in some de- 

the whole tactics of the infantry at this . 
commands were “ Des hommes de bon volonté !” (Vol- 
unteers, to the front!) Or it was “A la baionette!” (Charge 


bayonets !) 
is system, popularly ascribed to Naronzon—by vor 
HarpeEce styled * ome System and Skirmishers’ Tac- 
“tics of the French”—is contem with the Reign of 
Terror and the Di , 28th ber, 1794, and the bat- 
tles of Fleurus, 1794, Wattignies, 1795, when Jourpaln, 
Kuzeser, Marceau, etc.—children of the Revolution—were 
the demigods of combat. This was before the BonaPaRt! 
star had shown itself above the horizon. At Fleurus, the 
private soldiers were the triumphant heroes who—crying, 
“No retreat to-day retrieved affairs, and were types of 
our own glorious private soldiers, to whom our nati 
This co ncerted the cold 
is porcupine method of fighting disco cold, 
phlegmatic Germans, who ota ae longer make head or 
old their own against it. It was marvellous in a revolu- 
tionary army, in which each soldier worked himself up t 
believe eee nen and in which the réle of the com- 
manders was in reality to let things go ahead of themselves. 
On ae lee of eee we ae which 
inspi e Walloons, the Belgians proper, e people 
of leeches first-rate material for soldiers—prepared 
for the levy of the numerous battalions which they were 
ane ee —_ * These latter took the name of Ka 
rs. 1793, there were as many as thirty corps 
The soldiers from Holland and the Lov 


, there were clouds of volunteer companies formed i= 
‘rance, entitled Chasseurs (light infan’ — oe ows 
(sharpshooters), Bons-tireurs (marksmen). pa 
themselves on the Belgian and Dutch legions in the French 
service, and made their uniform and equipment quite the 
fashion. These replaced the celebrated Partisans, Migw- 
lets, tod the Ip ete., of the era of Louis 7 ., which con- 
stitu 6 light infantry of the eir organiza 
tion, however, pots fl Lengel” vitality than the wars 
which called them into ys They were su’ : 
the Chasseurs-d-pied (light i try or riflemen), oF 
on the regular infantry basis of battalions and regiments. 
When the enthusiasm awakened by revolutionary = 
subsided, and the numerical force of the French armies 
creased, military experience compelled the generals to re 
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turn to a war of mancuvres. The Dutch and Low Coun- 
try legions, reduced to mere skeletons or less, were incor- 

ted in the demi-brigades of 1794, or regiments of 
1801—'2, of light infantry, so styled. The riflemen of these 
demi-brigades, at first armed with rifles, were soon com- 
pelled to renounce them from the difficulty of supplying 
the ammunition appropriate to them. After the brigading 
of these troops, the title tirai/lewr continued to be used, but 
ceased to be the designation of a particular body. Indeed, 
in the bulletins of that era, or the records of warlike oper- 
ations, the term began to be applied as well to mounted men 
as to those serving on foot. In 1811, when Napoueon’s 
Imperial Guard became a vast army in itself, and military 
parlance lacked terms to designate the numerous corps 
which were called into existence, such as Guards of Honor, 
Volites, which were skirmishers on the Roman basis of de- 
signated service, National Guards, Pupils, &c., &c.—regi- 
ments of tirailleurs were organized. They increased to 
twenty and belonged to the arm of Foot Grenadiers, just as 
the regiments of flanqueurs (flankers, ¢. ¢., skirmishers, or 
perhaps Foot-Eclaireurs) were assigned to the arm of Foot- 
Chasseurs. In 1815, the disbanding of the Army of the 
Loire embraced all these cadres in one common destruc- 
tion. The title tirailleurs and flankers remained, but their 
peculiar service was no longer restricted to themselves, and 
was shared by all the rest of the infantry. 

The other European powers recognized mounted tirail- 
leurs. Mounted carbineers or riflemen were organized in 
the Saxon service as early as 1741, and the Bueckburg car- 
bineer corps from 1757. The French War Ministry, during 
the Restoration, assigned to a commission of general officers 
the duties of fixing the bases for tirailleur tactics. The ordi- 
nance of the 4th of March, 1831, first laid the foundation 
of such asystem. This brings the matter down to the 
time when the idea first bore fruit in the organization of 
corps of riflemen, known successively as the Chasseurs 
@ Afrique, 1831, @ Orleans, 1839, afterwards de Vincennes, in 
France ; the gallant Bersaglieri, in Sardinia ; the Cacctatori in 
Austria, &c. The Sardinian term Bersagliere (i. ¢., sharp- 
shooter), is derived from the Italian-word Bersaglio, a target, 
and means literally “‘ One who shoots at a mark.” From these 
first, again, branched off the Zouaves and Turcos. They de- 
mand a separate article, and their tactics and duties more 
detailed examination. ANCHOR. 








THE BURIAL OF COLONEL SHAW. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal: 


Str :—I was taken prisonér by the Rebels the morning 
after the assault on Fort Wagner, 8. C., July 19th, 1863 
While being conducted into the fort I saw Colonel Suaw, 
of the Fifty-fourth Mass. (colored) regiment, lying dead 
upon the ground, just outside the parapet. A stalwart ne- 
gro man had fallen near him. The Rebels said the negro 
was a “color sergeant.” The Colonel had been killed by 
a rifle shot through the chest, though he had received other 
wounds. Brigadier-General Haycoop, commanding the 
Rebel forces, said to me: ‘‘ I knew Colonel Suaw before the 
“war, and then esteemed him. Had he been in command 
“of white troops, I should have given him an honorable 
“burial. As it is, I shall bury him in the common trench, 
“ with the negroes that fell with him.” 

The burial party were then at work, and no doubt Col- 
onel SHaw was buried just beyond the ditch of the fort, in 
the trench where I saw our dead indiscriminately thrown. 
Two days afterwards, a Rebel surgeon, Dr. Dawsoy, of 
Charleston, S. C., I think, told me that Haycoop had car- 
ried out his threat. I am sure I was the last Union man 
that saw the remains of the brave Colonel. I tell what I 
know to correct the many unfounded statements that have 
been made concerning him. 

It may not be uninteresting to tell what I know of the 
fate of the balance of the Fifty-fourth regiment who were 
killed, wounded or captured in that unfortunate assault. 

The regiment was in the vanguard of the assaulting 
party and were thrown into utter disorder by the terrific 
fire, grape and canister, of the Rebels. I saw quite a num- 
ber lying dead, from one to two hiindred yards from the 
entrance of the fort. A few reached the ditch before being 
killed. Fifty-five of them too severely wounded to get off 
the battle-field, were captured and sent up to Charleston. 
I afterwards had charge of them in the Rebel hospital to 
which I was assigned. In their treatment of those wound- 
ed negroes the Rebel surgeons were, without a single excep- 
tion, humane. Many of the wounded died, but not because 
of neglect or bad treatment. 

About seventy-five not wounded were captured and sent, 
first to the city jail of Charleston, then to Fort Pinckney. 
An attempt was made, in the meantime, by the State au- 
thorities of South Carolina, to either return them to their 
former owners—if any had been Southern slaves—or to sell 
them into slavery. The case was argued in Charleston. 
The court decided ‘ that the prisoners did not come with- 
“in the jurisdiction of the State.” 

During an imprisonment of five months, I watched the 
fate of these prisoners, until I could hear no more of them. 
I was told by the Captain in charge of us, that the negroes 
had been set at work upon the fortifications near the city. 

Respectfully, Joun T. Luck, 
Passed Assistant Surgeon U. 8S. A. 
New York, October 21, 1866. 








Tue sentence of the court-martial in the case of Assist- 
ant Quartermaster A. L. Thomas, has been promulgated. 
The defendant was tried upon three charges, severally, for 
conduct to the prejudice of good order and military dis- 
cipline, violation of the thirty-ninth article of war and dis- 
obedience of orders. The specifications are, substantially, 
that he applied government funds to his own use, and that 
being a disbursing officer, Chief Quartermaster of the Fifth 
Army Corps, he did, on the 5th day of May, 1865, in 
Washington, frequent a gambling-house fand there bet 
and play at the game of hazard called faro, and did thereat 
lose to gamblers $1,700 government funds, in his hands, and 
for which he was accountable as such disbursing officer. 
The court found Colonel Thomas guilty on each charge and 
specification, and sentenced him to be cashiered. The 
‘ ry of War approved the finding and sentence, but 
im consideration of the previous goo’! character of the ac- 
cused, the sentence is remitted, and he is allowed to resign, 


| THE ECONOMY TRIAL. 
| LETTER FROM MR. ISHERWOOD. 
To the Editor of the Army anid Navy Journal: oe 

Sir :—In the issue of the New York Tinies 6f the’ 29th 
| inst., under the head of “The Naval Trial,” -is a-letter from 
| Mr. P. S. Fores, the contractor for the: machinery-of ‘the 
| Algonquin, in which heirefuses to continue its--competitive 
| trial at the wharf with the machinery of the Winooski. As 


| he alleges no reason for this refusal, it can only be.consider- |“ 


| ed as an admission of defeat. The facts.of the case. are 
| simply as follows :—Mr. Forses, at his earnest solicitation, 
| obtained from the Navy Department a contract to comstruct 
machinery for a “double-ender” vessel, whiehsishould 
equal in amount of power developed,’ and in economy of 
fuel, the muchinery for the duplicate‘veseels: consttu by 
| the Bureau of Steam Engineering; the fact-of ssuch equal - 
| ity to be ascertained by trial, by persons to be appointed by 
| the Navy Department. That these conditions are the con- 
| tract is not denied by Mr. Forsezs, but, on the contrary, 
| have been expressly admitted in his numerous letters on 
the subject published in the Zimes. When the Algonquin’ s 
machinery was completed, it was offered for the contract 
| trial, and the Navy Department appointed a board of civil- 
| ian experts of the highest reputation as steam engineers, 
| and wholly unconnected with the Navy, to arrange a pro- 
| gramme for the trial. This board consists of Messrs. 
| Everett, CopeLanp, Bairp, CoryeLt, Wricut and Hr- 
| BARD. The trials thus far have been conducted in exact 
| conformity with directions of the board, and of course, Mr. 
| Forses’ complaints lies against them, if against any, and 
not against the Navy Department. The first trial was 
| abortive, owing to the fact that the machinery of the A/gon- 
quin possessed so little durability that its designer, Mr. E. 
N. Dickerson, had to break down its feed apparatus after 
fifty-four hours’ running, as an excuse for discontinuing 
the trial; the real cause being that the machinery would 
not only have been badly beaten, but completely ruined in 
afew hours more. As it was, three weeks were occupied in 
completing the repairs, with all the facilities of the New 
| York shops. With much trouble the Algonquin’s machinery 
was once more brought to the starting post, and in seventy 
| hours was again stopped by Mr. Dickerson to avoid a total 
defeat and its destruction, which assuredly would have 
taken place in a few hours longer. As a proof of this, Mr. 
| Forses has employed the Morgan Iron Works to retube 
| the boilers, which were utterly ruined, and to make the 
other necessary repairs. Mr. Forses’ refusal to continue 
the trial is really because his machinery cannot make a 
single revolution with less than two weeks of repairs. One 
part of his letter is a little amusing. After abusing the 
Navy Department for building slow steamers, and extort- 
ing a contract to build a fast one, as an example of what he 
could do, if the Depertment would try his patented ma- 
chinery, he proposes to compete with a Navy vessel, the 
Winooski, whose speed is notoriously from 121-2 to 13 1-2 
knots per hour, at a speed of 8 knots per hour. He thinks 
the Algonquin would keep up with the Winooski, if the latter 
were restricted to two-thirds of her speed. To those who 
have read the letters of Messrs. Forses and Dickerson, 
published in ths Zimes, in relation to what was to be the 
wonderful performance of the Algonquin, how she was to 
beat the Winooski in a few hours out of sight, how she was 
to tow her back and across the siver in a few minutes, this 
last proposal of Mr. Forses for a speed of 8 knots per hour, 
must indeed seem like a 
** Most lame and impotent conclusion.”’ 





I add the following letter to Admiral Grecory from Mr. 
Everett, the President of the Board of Civilian Experts. 
From it it will be seen that the stoppage of the Algonquin’ s 
engine on the late trial by Mr. Dickerson, was wholly un- 
warranted, and that the board ordered the next trial, which 
is the one Mr. Forbes now refusesto make. The truth is, 
and every engineer in the country knows it, that the ma- 
chinery of the Algonquin is an utter failure, and must be 
removed from the vessel. 


B. F. IsHerwoop. 
New York, Oct. 20, 1865. 
LETTER FROM MR. EVERETT. 
OFrrice OF THE Novetty Iron Works, 


New York, Oct. 27, 1865 
Rear Admiral F. H. Grecory : . ? 

Sr :--Your letter of the 20th inst. has been submitted tothe Board 
of Experts, and I am directed to reply that they do not cotisider' that 
there was any proper reason for not eenipleting the economical trial ; 
but as it has bets terminated -by the stopping of the -Aigonquin’s 
engine, that the trial for maximum power be next made, without de- 
lay, and that the designers of each machinery shall have entire 
of the t) tion of their machinery ; also, in case there:should 
an Gendvepingh in the relative location of either vessels, that the 
full power trial shall be repeated e e of location, and that 
the wheels of the Winoosk: shall be repaired to conform to the dimen- 
sions before the accident. 

Very respectfully, etc., W. E. Evererr. 





LETTER FROM CHIEF ENGINEER DANBY. 


Srz :—In the issue of the New York Times of this date, 
under the head of “‘ Naval Intelligence,” I find a letter 
signed by E. N. Dickerson, containing statements which 
are false, both in fact and inference, in regard to his stop- 
page of the engine of the Algonquin, thereby preventing 
the completion of the competitive trial of her machinery 
with that of the Winooski. 

The real facts are simply as follows: The throttle-valve 
of the Winooski’s engine was carried wide open from the 
beginning of the trial to the moment at which Mr. Dicx- 
ERsON stopped his engine. The boiler stop-valves were 
adjusted by Mr. Isxzrwoop before commencing the trial, 
and were not touched during its continuance; they were 
therefore not used as a throttle-valve. 

The entire details of the trial were conducted in exact 
accordance with the oy we of ager Se: aan : 
Experts, according to which the machi of the Winooski 
was to be operated as directed by its designer, Mr: Isuzr- 
woop, to obtain from it the best restlts, with the given 
allowance of coal. That board directed the throttle-valve 
to be carried wide open. Mr. Isuerwoop claimed, under 
these instructions, the right, to which he was unquestion- 
ably entitled, of manipulating in his own way every other 
portion of the machinery except the throttle-valve, and he 
did so. Mr. Dickerson might, with equal propriety, as- 
sume to dictate to him about vacuum, temperature of feed- 








open, with a threat that he would stop his engine in case 
pat yn yn * Mr. tn aoveromen\ dhoeent ee 
great expense to the government of repeati is . 
atonce waived his right, and “the * sibp-chives Stee placed 
wi en. After they were: opened, Mr. Dickersow ran 
Bete: ab: pabiees Kar eictpiy: stopped hia enghoe, 
te” as: » he~ ' sto’ i 6, 
ari s6 foiled the purposé'of the experiment. 
“-Phe-Board aft r ag cage conducti: Rae wea 
“ments ily forbade his stopping, and he did it in 
of thelr order. — 


defiance of 
the contract which gives Mr. Dicx- 


There is nothing i 
ERsON the right toi on a wide throttle in the Winooski’ s 


engine; further, since the stoppage of the Algonquin’s 
engine the Winooski’s has continued running about twenty- 
four hours, with the stop-valves wide open, and with 
equally as good results as with them partly closed. 

The pretext on which Mr. Dickerson stopped his engine 
was of the most frivolous kind, and he was wholly un- 
authorized and unjustifiable in doing it. The true reason, 
in my belief, will be found in the fact that his engine was 
losing greatly, and in other causes which an examination 
of his machinery will probably make manifest. 

During the last thirteen anda half hours the Winooski 
had gained five hundred and ninety-seven revolutions upon 
the Algonquin. 

About forty-eight hours before Mr. Dickrrsow stopped 


his engine, a large coal bel to private parties 
was drifted by the pow ebb tide, into the starboard 
wheel of the Winooski ; but the extended no further 


than to fracture and splinter the projecting outer ends of 
the 5 
Soon after this accident happened—which was entirely 
unayoidable—Mr. DickERson was given his choice whether 
the trial should be stopped or whether he preferred to go 
on. He examined the wheel carefully and the ance 
of the Winooski’s engine, both before and after the accident, 
and preferred to continue—running forty-eight hours— 
when, seeing he was rapidly losing, he makes it an ad- 
ditional excuse, in his letter, for his wholly unwarranted 
conduct in stopping. Under any circumstances Mr. Drox- 
ERSON should have completed the trial, and then have sub- 
mitted to the Board of Civilian Experts, his objections, 
when they would have been allowed or not, according as 


they gromen to moet founded. 
ery respectfully your obedient servant 
Rosert Dansy, Chief i U. 8.N., °° 
President of Board of Naval Engineers 


Rear Admiral F. H. Grecory, U.S. N,, General Super- 
intendent, &c., New York City. 
New, York, Oct. 27, 1865. 





LETTER FROM MR. DICKERSON. 


Messrs. Danny, Fira1an and KELLog¢ : 

GENTLEMEN :—When the trial of the Winooski and Al- 
gonquin began, it was understood that the throttle-valves 
were to be kept wide open. At the last moment, before 
starting, Mr. Dansy pledged himself to me that the order 
should be carried out, and I therefore notified him that if 
the Winooski throttled during the trial, I should at once 
stop the Algonquin, to which he jreplied, that it was all 
right. I now find that for several hours you have been, 
and now are, running the engines of the Winooski throttled 
off, and that. in order to conceal the fact from casual obser- 
vation, you are using the stop-valves for throttle-valves, 
which is in direct violation of Mr. Fores’ contract and 
Mr, Dansyx’s Mp gies promises to me, on which I relied, and 
at oo would not ae yim a fl 

‘ore performing m: o' romise 
in Aa ir, tod tak Oecd 
7 again ; if not, stop in, 
as when I I do this to raise the ques- 
tion whether Mr. Forses has any rights which you are 
bound to respect, for it is obvious that if you disregard 
the contract and orders at your own pleasure, he has no 


rights. : 

The Winooski has gained an advantage of .more than 
half a turn a minute by, reason of losing her buckets in a 
collision with a coal collision that was permitted 
to take place with a knowl that it must strip off .buck- 
ets, and so give a great advantage to the Winooski, and 
which might have been prevented by ing the engine 
fora moment. And I will not consent to any further ad- 
vantage being taken of Mr. Forses. tfully, etc., 

(Signed), E. N. Dickerson. 

New York, Oct. 26—10 a. m. 





« LETTER FROM MR. FORBES. 
F. H. Grecory, Rear-Admizal United States Navy : 

Apmirat :—I have the honor to acknow! receipt of 
your letter of the 27th inst., directing another dock trial of 
the Algonquin’s engine for a test of full power. 

In former communications I have protested against a 
dock trial as unfair, and, consequently, improper. I now 
reiterate that protest. My engine, I perhaps, ignor- 
antly Tt al was built to navigate the sea, and not to 
strain hawsers and pull docks. I, consequently, decline to 
again run it at the dock; but whenever the Navy Depart- 
ment od (G sg apr lry ney apa ancl at cruis- 
ing speed (say about eight , for comparative economy 
of fuel, pa yg ches | at fait speed, for develo of 
power, you will find me ready and anxious. It was for 
this that the engine was built. 

The Experts, who adhere with so‘ much tenacity to the 
dock trial, have failed to convince me or the scientific world 
that it is a fair trial; and that I am not wrong in this will 
appear by two letters dated Spri » 6th and 26th of 





October, copies of which I have the honor to enclose. 
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_Itis useless, Admiral, for you and me to discuss the cun- 


ning device (not to use a stronger term) by which the con- 
ditions of the last trial were evaded. Me. 
published letter of the 27th instant, admits that the stop- 
valves were adjusted by Mr. Isnzrwoop, so as to be equiva- 
lent to y closing the throttle-valve, which was to be 
—_ wide oven by order of the : for, if the stop- 
valves were closed, there would he no steam to pass through 
the throttle-valve. 
Mr. Everett, Chairman of the Board of Experts, ad- 
mitted tome that this should not have heen done under 
“ the order to carry the throttle-valve wi. open.” Such 
ing the case, Mr. Dickerson would seem to be fully 
var in stopping the A/gonquin’s engine, and terminating 


If necessary, I shall address the Honorable Seeretary of 
the Navy on this subject, for, be assured, Admiral, I cannot 


consent to have my rights in this matter ignored, or the 
facts porverted, to the manifest injury of the interests of 


the country as well as my own, without using all proper 
means to avert it. Nor doI believe that the Honorable 
Secretary will continue to allow this waste of time and 
money, which would appear to be unnecessary for a proper 
settlement of this question. T have, &c., 
(Signed) ? P.S. Fores. 

New York, Oct. 30, 1865. 





The following are the letters referred to above :— 


LETTERS FROM P. B. TYLER, ESQ., OF SPRINGFIELD, TO MR. 
FORBES. 
P. 8. Forses, Esy., New York: 

Sir :—As an engineer, largely engaged for many years in 
the manufacture of steam engines, 1 have watched with 
much interest the controversy so long pending, in relation 
to the advantages of using steam expansively. The broad 
eso takeu by the Engineer-in-Chief of the United 

states Navy, some time since, that there was no economy in 
cutting off at less than six-tenths of the stroke, based as his 
assertion seemed to be upon well-tried experiments, caused 
many lesser lights to hesitate in their endeavors to produce 
machinery for cutting off at a shorter point, and when it 
was made known that you had undertaken to demonstrate 
the advantages of the opposite theory, in comparison with 
one of the Government steamers, built under the direction 
of Mr. IsHERwoop, to use steam upon the theory set forth 
by him, I, for one, felt much satisfaction in the belief that 
this vexed question would have a fair and final solution. 
But I have read all the correspondence which has lately 
taken place in relation to the trial of the Algonquin and 
the Winooski, and from the conflict which has taken place, 
it is impossible for engincers not engaged in the trials to 
form any definite idea of the relative merits of the case 
from any reports which have been made. 

It is quite certain that no fair opportunity has been of- 
fered you, under proper conditions, to exhibit the full eco- 
nomy of yourengine; and, if the statements of your engineer 
are correct, the Navy Department is not only doing you 
great injustice, but the whole manufacturing as well as 
commercial community an irreparable wrong. Some of the 
conditions to which you are restricted in the trial are such 
as to disqualify your engine from developing or registering 
its full amount of economy ; while they are such as enable 
the engine using steam at six-tenths of the stroke to show 
to the best advantage; and, of course, this trial must leave 
the subject as much unsettled as if it had not been made. 

Now, can you not, for the benefit of the public who are 
so deeply interested in knowing the truth of this question, 
select a number of wnbiassed engineers or business nen, whose 
integrity is above dispute, and allow them to witness a trial 
of the .d/gonquin in any mode which you think she is best 


Daysy, in his 


ARMY AND NAVY PERSONAL. 


Couonet C. A. Morgan, A. D. C., U. S. A., is aunounc- 
ed as Inspector-General of the Department of Missouri. 





Vols: has been cashiered. 
rank from the 13th of March, 1865. 


Army, with the rank of Captain. 

Captain Alexander Mensies, Seventeenth United States 
Infantry, died on Friday last of congestion of the brain, at 
the New York hospital. 

Tue President has conferred the promotion, by brevet, 


1866. 

Lrevrenant-General Grant has rented the residence 
formerly occupied by John C. Breckinridge, on I street, 
Washington, adjoining the property of the late Stephen A. 
Douglas. 

Tur following officers have been dismissed the service :— 
Captain George McFarlan, Co. U Seventy-fifth New York 
Vols. ; Captain H. Hernden, Co. I One Hundred and 
Thirty-sixth U. S. colored troops; Captain Augustus 
Stenernagel, Sixty-cighth New York Veteran Volunteers. 

Grorcr M. Hitchcock, late Lieutenant-Colonel One 
Hundred and Twenty-third regiment New York infantry, 
has received from the President the appointment of Briga- 
dier-General United States Vols., for gallant and meritori- 
ous services. 

Cartain Pettit, of the Twelfth regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, keeper of the military prison at Alexandria, against 
whom charges have been preferred of cruelty towards pris- 
oners entrusted to his care, will be tried before the court- 


and Colonel H. B. Burnham judge-advocate. 

Masor J. F. Denniston, C. S. United States Volunteers, 
has been ordered to Jacksonvillo, Florida, to report to Col- 
onel Osborne, Chief Commissary, Department of Florida, 
and left on Thursday, Nov. 2d, in the McClellan. The 
Major has seen much service at the front and lost a leg at 
the battle of Reams Station, while gallantly rallying a 
broken regiment. He received a Brevet for his services on 
this occasion. 


on the Treasury Department, and has arrested Harrison 


all his sub-agents in the counties of Monroe, Octibbeha, | 
Loundes, and Noxubee, and has taken possession of their | 
books and papers, and suspended their operations. 

Cotonet H. F. Clark, C. 8., has been brevetted Briga- | 
dier-General of the United States Army, for his long and 
meritorious services in the Commissary Department. Gen- 
eral Clark was Chief Commissary of the Utah Expedition 
under Albert Sidney Johnson, and during the first three | 
years of the war of the rebellion, he held the position of | 
Chief Commissary of the Army of the Potomac. General 
Clark is now Chief Commissary of the post of New York 
city. 

MaJor-General Augur has issued orders relieving the 
following officers from duty in the Department of Wash- 
ington, and directing them to proceed to their respective 
residences, to report thence by letter to the War Depart- 








calculated to show the economy of the principle upon 
which she is built (of course under suitable speed for such 
a vessel), or under such conditions as are most favorable to 
the same purpose when tied to the dock ? Then call upon 
the Government to exhibit the Winooski in such manner 
(under ordinary running) as they may think most favor- 
able to her success, both at sea and at the dock if they 
please, restricting their working only to the one condition 
of using steam at not less than 6-10 of the stroke. Such a 
trial would give the public some reliable data upon which 
to form an estimate of the relative merits of the two modes 
of using steam. This, of course, would be only equivalent 
to the mode contended for by you, of running the two ves- 
sels at sea, except that it would remove all doubt of the 
a of the reports of the facts and results of the 
tri 

In addressing you upon this subject without a personal 
acquaintance, it is proper that I should state to you that I 
have no interest in the matter other than as above stated, 
nor am I acquainted with any of the parties at issue. 


Very respectfully yo 
(Signed) P. B. Tyzer, 
President of American Machine Works. 


ment :—Brigadier-General William Hays, U. S. Volun- 
teers ; Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick | 
Rosencranz, Assistant Adjutant-General, and Acting Assis- 
tant Inspector-General; Captain T. J. Elliott, Commissary 
of Subsistence, U. 8. Volunteers. 

Tue following officers have been dishonorably discharg- 
ed the service :—Captain A. L. Hoyeboon, First Lieuten- 
ant Kirker, First Lieutenant James McCormick, First 
Lieutenant Charles Cramer, Second Lieutenant W. L. 
Messer, Second Lientenant E. McWharton—all of the 
Twenty-first New York cavalry. First Lieutenant Ed- 
ward Duffy, Co. A One Hundred and Fifty-ninth regiment 
New York Vols. ; Captain Joseph G. McNutt, Co. I One 
Hundred and Fifty-ninth regiment New York Vols. ; First 
Lieutenant G. F. Schwarz (brevet captain), Fifteenth New | 
York heavy artillery. 
Tue remains of Colonel Ulric Dahlgren arrived in Wash- 
ington on the 30th ult. On the following day the funeral 
services were held over them at the First Presbyterian 
Church. The body was taken from the Council Chamber 
of the city, where it had lain in state, to the church under 
escort commanded by Brevet Brigadier-General Gile, V. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Oct. 6, 1865. 


P. S. Forpess, Esq., New York : 

Sm:—In consequence of my temporary absence from | 
home, yours of the 19th inst. is but now received. | 

In mine of the 6th inst. I only endeavored to express to | 
you the interest I felt in obtaining a fair trial of the two | 
modes of using steam, so that engine-builders throughout | 
the country might have reliable data upon which to base | 
their calculations. If, therefore, the publication of that 
letter can in any way assist in effecting that purpose, I | 
have no objection to it 

I notice that another trial of the two engines is now in 
progress, and that the Algonquin ix reported to be making | 
the greatest number of revolutions, from which the Gov- | 
ernment may concede a victory to the Algonquin, for the 
purpose of stopping further trials 

I should be sorry to have these trials at the dock without | 
graduated wheels for the Algonquin, taken as a full register | 
of lrer power, for it is quite evident that graduated wheels 
would not only enable her to develope more power, but to 
register much which is now spent in a manner not indi- 
cated by the number of revolutions of her wheels. 


; Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) P, B, Tyzen, 
West Haven, Conn., Oct, 26, 1865. 





| Reserve regiments in the city, the Eighth regiment of Han- 


R. C., and composed of battalions from all the Veteran 


cock’s Corps, and the One Hundred and Ninety-fifth and 
Two Hundred and Fourteenth Pennsylvania regiments. 
The following officers acted as _pall-bearers :—Brevet 
Brigadier-General De Witt, Tenth V. R. C.; Brevet Brig- 
adier-General McKibbin, One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Pennsylvania; Colonel J. R. Mansfield, T'welfth V. R. C.; 
Colonel C. F. Johnson, Eighteenth V. R. C.; Colonel T. 
Pearce, Eighth regiment, First Army corps; Brevet Col- 


Cartain Thomas C. Shelden, Co. I Eighteenth Ohio | 


Lirutenant-Colonel B. F. Foust, Tenth Veteran Re- 
serve corps, has been brevetted Colonel of Volunteers, to 


Lievtenant-Colonel W. J. Howell, of General Ingall's 
staff, has been commissioned Quartermaster in the Regular | 


to the rank of Brigadier-General, upon Colonel George H. | 
Crossman, the commission to date from the 13th of March, | 


martial of which Major-General G. S. Green is president, | 


Bricaprer-General G. M. L. Johnson, formerly Colonel | 
of the Thirteenth Indiana cavalry, commanding the sub- | 
district of northeast Mississippi, has discovered a great fraud | 

| 


Johnson, Assistant Special Agent at Columbus, Miss., and | 





onel Johnston, Ninth V. R.C.; Brevet Colonel Foust, 
Tenth V. R. C.; Brevet Colonel Collis, Seventh V. R. C. | 
The church was crowded in every part, among the audience | 
being President Johnson, accompanied by Secretaries Stan- | 
ton, Wells, and Harlan, Mr. Faxon of the Navy Depart- | 
ment, Generals Ekin, T. M. Harris, Howe and others, | 
Mayor Wallach and a number of members of the City 
Government. The chief mourners were the father of the | 
deceased with his son and two daughters. The funeral ser- | 
mon was preached by the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher. 
The remains were subsequently removed to Philadelphia 


where they lay in_ state at Independence Hall over night, 
and on the morning of the 15th, after funeral services 


were conveyed to Laure) Hill under escort of six companies 
of the Seventh regiment of the First Army corps, two com- 


| panies of marines and city troops. | 


| ARMY GAZETTE. 





NOTICE TO DELINQUENTS. 


War Department, ApyuTant GENERAL’s Orrice, ) 
| ASHINGTON, Oct. 30, 1 
The foilowing officers, having t reported at the headquarters of 

the Army for the offences hereinafter specified, are hereby n 

that they will stand dismissed the service of the United States, unless, 
| within fifteen days from this date, they appear before the military 
| commission in session in this city, of which Brigadier-General John 
| C. Caldwell, United States Volunteers, is President, and make satis. 
factory defence to the charges against them : 


Abseuce without leave. 
First Lieutenant J. C. W. Hall, Quartermaster, Third United States 


Veteran Volunteers. : r 
First Lieutenant Henry G. Bardwell, Thirteenth Wisconsin Volun. 
teers. 


Second Lieutenant Andrew J. Church, Brackett’s battalion, Minne. 
sota cavalry. 





| E. D. Townsenp, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
| THE VETERAN RESERVE CORPS. 


War DepartMent, ApJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasnineton, Oct. 26, 1865 


General Orders, No. 155. 

In view of the very numerous and pressing applications for dis. 
charge by members of the Veteran Reserve corps, department com- 
manders will cause all organizations of that corps within the geographi- 
cal limits of their command to be paraded before a general or staff 
| officer as soon after the receipt of this order as possible. Any general 
or general staff officer on duty within the limits of the department 
whose service can be spared may be detailed for this purpose. The 
officer will question each officer and enlisted man so paraded as to 
whether he wishes to be discharged or to remain in the service, and he 
will make out separate lists of ‘eens who wish a discharge, and those 
who wish to remain in service. Each list will then be read before the 
officers and men, who will have an opportunity to correct it, so that it 
will be a correct expression of their wishes on the subject. The officer 
will visit ull those who may be absent from the parade, and in similar 
| manner obtain their wishes and enter their names on the proper rolls. 

The rolls of officers and men who wish to be discha: will then be 
| turned over to the proper Commissary of Musters, who will immedi- 
| ately muster out of service those whose names are on the rolls of such 
| as desire discharge. He will obtain from regimental officers the 
| necessary data, and complete the rolls of those who desire to remain 

in the service, so as to exhibit their rank and degree of disability. 

These rolls, when completed, will be forwarded to the Adjutant-Gene- 

ral. Names of officers and men belonging to different companies 
| or regiments will be borne on the same rolls in the above cases. The 
| rolls of those who wish to remain in service, as well as those who 

wish for discharge, will be made on the prescribed blanks for muster 
and descriptive rolls, and will contain full information according to 
| the form of the blank. Department commanders will see that this 
order is executed with promptness. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. D. TownsenD, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

















MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
ASSIGNED. 

Assistant Surgeon E. J. Marsh, U.S. Army, is hereby relieved 
from duty in the Department of Texas, and ordered to duty at the U. 
8. Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. 

Assistant Surgeon E.S. Dunster, U. 8S. Army, is hereby relieved 
from duty at the U. S. Military Academy at West Point, N. Y., and 
ordered to duty in the Department of Texas. 


HONORABLY DISCHARGED. 


The following Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons of the U. 8. Volun- 
teers have been honorably discharged :— 

Jabez Perkins, John P. G. Baxter, T. F. Azpell, J. Theodore Heard, 
R. M. Lackey, William M. Doran, John C. Miles, J.T. Brown, 
Thomas W. Fry, Norman 8. Barnes, Charles E. Swasey, W. J. Me- 
Dermott, A. N. Dougherty. 








NAVY GAZETTE. 


WITHDRAWAL OF BRITISH RESTRICTIONS UPON AMERI- 
CAN NAVAL VESSELS. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, Oct. 30, 1865. 
To the Hon. Gipron WELLEs, Secretary of the Navy : 
Sir :—I have the satisfaction of submitting for your information a 
copy of a dispatch which has just been received from Mr. Adams, 
together with its accompaniment, a copy of a note of Earl Russell re- 





| lating to the restrictions upon American national vessels which lately 


were maiutained by her Majesty’s government in British ports and 
waters. The dispatch shows that all the objectionable restraints re- 
ferred to have now been entirely removed, and that it is the desire of 
her Majesty’s government that unrestricted hospitality and friendship 
shall be shown to the vessels of war of the United States in all her 
Majesty’s ports, whether at home or abroad. The President has 
directed me to make known to her Majesty’s government his satisfac- 
tion for this pleasing manifestation of consideration and justice on the 
part of Great Britain. I have therefore to request you to inform the 
naval officers of the United States that the instructions that have 
heretofore been given them to make discriminations in regard to their 
vessels in British ports, and their intercourse with British naval 
vessels, are now countermanded and withdrawn, and that henceforth 
the most liberal hospitality and courtesy will be expected to be shown 
by the Navy of the Unitcd States to the Navy of Great Britian. 
have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
Witiiam H. Sewarp. 


REGULAR NAVAL SERVICE. 
ORDERED. 


Ocroser 17.—Ensign Marston Miles, to the Brooklyn. 4 

Lieutenant-Commander Joseph Skerrett, to command the Naval 
Rendezvous, Washington, D. C. 

Lieutenant-Commander James Stillwell, to command the Wazsuv. 

Assistant Surgeon Hosea J. Babin, to the Slonewall. P 

First Assistant Engineer Peter A. Rearick, to duty as an assistant 
to Chief Engineer Henderson, in laying up the iron-tlads at the Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C. . : . 

Lieutenant-Commander 8S. D. Green, and Second Assistant Engi- 
neer William H. Harris, to duty at the Naval Academy. 

Ocrozer 18.—Captain Theodore P. Greene, to ordnance duty at the 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 2 ; 

Second Assistant Engineers C. J. McConnell and David Hardie, to 
duty at Philadelphia in assisting in the laying up of iron-clads. 

Second Assistant Engineer William H. Crawford, to duty as a2 
assistant to Chief Engineer Zeller at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

Carpenter Nicholas Mager, to the Princeton. 

Paymaster Edwin Stewart, to the Michigan. 

Third Assistant Engineers Carlton Uber and George W. Beard, to 
duty as assistants to Chief Engincer Peltz, at the Baltimore Naval 
Station. 

OcrozeR 19.—Boatswain James Brown, to the Shenandoah. ’ 

Surgeon John 8. Kitchen, to duty at the Naval Hospital at Port 
Royal, S.C. 


Second Assistant Engineer Lucien Sullivan, to duty in ussisting it 
nye up iron-clads at New Orleans, La. — 
first Assistant Engineer E. A. C. Du Plaine, te duty im assisting 


laying up iron-clads at New Orleans, La. 
OcrosER 20.—Second Assistant Engineer Minor Know!ton, te 
as an assistant to Chief Engineer Brooks at New York. Ry 
Third Assistant Engineers W. C. Reishenback, William A. Mintzer 
and Erastus P. Rank, to duty at the Naval Academy. <— 
First Assistant Engineer Emery J. Brooks, and Second Assistant 
Engineer Henry TF. Bradford, to duty as assistants to Chief Engine 
Shock at the Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. ‘ the 
Ocroser 21.—Second Assistant Engineer Joseph 8. Green, to 
Brooklyn. 


duty 


DETACHED. 
Octosen 17.—Captain Cicero Prince, from the command 
Jamestowi, and ordered on court-martial duty at New York, 
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Assistant Surgeon Thomas C. Walton, Boatswain Robert Anderson, 
and Gunner George J. Albro, from the Jamestown, and waiting or- 


oeerst Assistant Engineer John F. Hawkins, from duty at New York, 
and ordered to the Naval Academy. 

OcrBOER 18.—Captain John R. Goldsborough, from ordnance duty 
at the ne f Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., on the reporting of his relief, 
and ord to command the Shenandoah. 

Commander Roger N. Stethbel, from the command of the Shenan- 
doah, and ordered to command the Canandaigua. 

Ocrosper 19.—Gunner John G. Foster, from the Savannah, and 
waiting orders. — 

Surgeon William Lowber, from duty at the Naval Hospital, Port 
Royal, S. C., on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

Midshipmen Robert E. Carmody and B. 8. Richards, from the Sa- 
bine, and ordered to the Naval Academy. 

Boatswain, James Walker, from the Shenandoah, and ordered to the 
Canandaigua. 

OctosER 20.—Assistant Surgeon J. 8. Ramsey, from the Malrern, 
and waiting orders. 

Lieutenant-Commander Edward E. Potter, from the command of 
the Malvern, and waiting orders. 

i istant Engineor A. H. Henderson, from duty at the Navy 
Yard, New York, and ordered to duty at the Naval Academy. 

OcroBeRr 21.—Sailmaker Robert Hunter, from the Jamestown, and 
waiting orders. 

RESIGNATIONS ACCEPTED. 


OcroBER 17.—Midshipman A. S. Keith, at the Naval Academy. 
OctopreR 18.—Carpenter W. W. W. Dyier. 


DISMISSED. 


OcrosER 19.—Midshipman H. Hildeburn, of the Naval Academy. 
OctoBER 21.—Midshipman Charles Newell, of the Naval Academy. 


PLACED ON SICK LEAVE. 


: aga = | 
OcropeR 20.—Second Assistant Engineers William M. Barr and | 


Absolom Kirby. 





VOLUNTEER NAVAL SERVICE. 


ORDERED. 
QOeroBER 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Frank K. Balch, and 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Robert Cowie, to the Warsaw. 
Acting Second Assistant Engineer Charles Gerrans, to the Jean 


Sands. 
Acting Master H. H. North, to the Warsaw’. | 
| waiting orders. 


OcTtoBER 18.—Mate Rufus D. Rodgers, to the Vandalia. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon L. Traver, to the Tallapoosa. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster H. A. Thompson, to the Mahaska. 
Acting Second Assistant Engineer Thomas Galloway, to the Cone- 


maugh. 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer James McNabb, to the Hetzel. 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer James S. Esler, to duty at the 


| leave. 





Acting Ensign Lewis R. Vance, from the Cowslip, and granted 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer John M: Moran, from the Rose, 


on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

Acting Third Assistant ineer John McAuliffe, from the Glas- 
gow, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

Acting Third Assistant ineer William H. Smith, from the Hetzel, 


on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 
OctoBER 23.—Mate Charles F. Beall, from the Mississippi Squadron, 
and granted leave. 
, Acting Ensign Peter Faunce, from the Guif Squadron, and granted 
eave. 
ORDERS REVOKED. 
OcTOBER 18.—Acting Master J. E. Jones, and Acting Ensign F: C. 
Warner, to the Miantonomoh, and ordered to the Alleghany. 
OcToBER 21.—Mate Charles F. Ellmore, tu the Gulf Squadron, and 
he is placed en waiting orders. 
oy | Ensign George H. Price, to the Miantonomoh, and ordered to 
the Gulf Squadron. 
PROMOTED. 
OctosrR 18.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. W. Sherby, to Passed 
Assistant Surgeon. 
APPOINTMENT REVOKED. 





| Warren, R. I 


| Acting Assistant Paymaster Daniel Whalen, of the Tallapoosa. 


son, Acting Ensigns William W. Beck and W. C. Odiorne, Acting As™ 





Navy Yard, Pensacola, Fla. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon F. B. Lawson, to the Brool:lyn. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer William H. Leonard, to the 7i- 
coi . 
Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon J. J. Sowerby, to the Tonawanda. 
OcrosER 20.—Acting Chief Engineer W. A. R. Latimer, to the Mi- 


antonomoh. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer William H. Touchton to the 
Pensacola. 

Mates F. F. Vultee, B. Segerstara, Carlton Race, C. F. Purrington, 
J. B. Raynor, W. D. Giles, W. Welch, N. V. Bloor and James B. Butt, 
to the Gulf Squadron. 

October 21.—Mate P. Harmony, to the Vanderbilt. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Isaiah Dewling, to the Corwin. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Thaddeus Beli, to duty as pay officer 
of the U. 8S. surveying steamer Bibb. 

Acting Masters G. F. Ford and L. G. Emerson, to the New Hamp- | 
shire. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer William H. Missiner, to the Rose. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer Robert A. Inglis, to the Glasgow. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer Victor B. Stebbins, to the Pow- 


hatan. 

Mate Albert H. Lewis, to duty at the Navy Yard, Washington. 
Ocroper 23.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant 8. Nickerson, to the 
Yandalia. 

Mates Henry White, J. W. Hathaway, Henry Lynch, Benjamin 
Russell and E. D. Moone, to the Gulf Squadron. 


DETACHED. 


Ocroser 17.—Acting Gunner Joseph C. Chapman, from the Iro- 
quois, and granted leave. 

Acting Master Eliphalet Brown, Jr., from duty under Rear-Admi- 
ral Gregory, and granted leave. 

Acting Ensign B. D. Reed, from the Conemaugh, and granted leave. 
, Acting Ensign F. W. Grantzon, from the Potomac, and granted 
eave. 

Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. S. Wetmore, from the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, and ordered to the Warsaw. 

cting Ensign J. A. H. Wilmuth, from ordnance duty at Washing- 
ton, and ordered to the Wazsaw. 

Acting Ensign J. H. Delam, from the Navy Yard, Washington, 
and ordered to the Wazsaw. 

Acting Volunteer Lieutenant B. W. Loring, from the command of 
the Naval Rendezvous, Washington, on the reporting of his relief, 
and granted leave. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster A. B. Clark, from the Pampero, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

Mate W. B. Abel, from the Chocura, and granted leave. 

Mate John B. Homes, from duty at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
and granted leave. 

OcroBeR 18.—Acting Masters J. P. Rounsville and A. S. Blanchard, 
Acting Ensign Frank H. Freeman, and Acting Carpenter William 
Otter, from the Jamestown. and granted leave. 

_ Acting Master Charles E. Mitchell, from the Ascutney, and granted 
leave. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer Frank Marsch, from the Jean 
Sands, on the reporting of his relief, and granted leave. 

A Second Assistant Engineer Samuel H. Linn, and Acting 
Third Assistant Engineer John R. Sherwood, from the Baltimore Na- 
val Station, on the reporting of his relief, and granted leave. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer Andrew J. Homan, from the 
Conemaugh, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 
_ Acting Third Assistant Engineer Henry C. Jewett, from the Guif 
Squadron, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

Third Assistant Engineer Charles A. Blake, from the Hetzel, 
on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

Acting t Paymaster J. M. Wade, from the Jamestown, and 
ordered to settle his accounts. 

Assistant Paymaster Tracy Coit, from the Michigan, on the 
Teporting of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

Octozgr 19.—Acting Chief Engineer William Rogers, Acting Second 
Assistants Engineers John W. Paul and Henry C. Bauer, Acting 
v Assistant Engineers John Henry, Andrew Boland and Jacob 

hal, from the Gulf Squadron, and granted leave. 

a Assistant Paymaster J. B. Redfield, from duty at Mound 
Mity, Ill., and granted leave. 
BER 20.—Acting Ensign Frederick T. Mason, from the Gulf 
uadron, and granted leave. 
A Master Albert Taylor, Acting Ensigns Frank E. Ford, J. 
re and Willis G. Perry, Acting Second Assistant Engineers 
ohn T. Buckley, Charles Arnberg and F. J. Hadley, Acting Third 
Aesistan Engineers Joseph W. Elliott and J. Wesley Cross, from the 
Malvern, and granted leave. 
irst Assistant Engineer Isaac Maples, from the Newbern 
and granted leave. sft -poages ; 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant T.E. Baldwin, from the Atlantic 


Squadron, and granted leave. , 

Acting Sngineer Henry Waite, from the Miantonomoh, on the 
"porting of his relief, and granted leave. 
5 dered sant Paymaster Frank H. Arms, from the Malvern, and 
Tiered to settle his accounts. 

Ming Assistant Thomas E. Ryan, from iron-clad du 
at New Orleans, and ordered North. 7 

Assistant Surgeon J. H. Wright, from duty at New Orleans, 


I J. 
“4., and ordered to du: ‘in the Gulf Squadron. 


Jesse M. Darrah, Oct. 20, 
A. L. Stevens, Oct. 20, 
George W. Ball, Oct. 21, 
B. H. Brumback, Oct. 24, 
William F. Carley, Oct. 24, 
S. W. Sedam, 
J. H. Carter, Oct. 24, 

H. A. Thoburn, Aug. 31, 


Alvan Dodge, Oct. 10, 

Aug. H. Abernethy, Oct. 10, 
Frederick P. Shepperd, Oct. 10, 
Edward W. Seymour, Oct. 10, 
George O. Burgess, Oct. 10, 
Jared B. Dillman, Oct. 10, 
Benjamin A. Sawyer, Oct. 10, 
James T. Whittaker, Oct. 10, 
James C. Bassett, Oct. 10, 

J. H. Moses, Oct. 10, 

George 
C. B. White, Oct. 10, 
Henry Richardson, Oct. 10, 
J. L. Davis, Oct. 10, 
Jonathan K. Bacon, Oct. 10, 
C. M. Slack, Oct. 10, 
William B. Davis, Oct. 10, 


I. J. Hardy, Oct. 10, 
John G. Scott, Oct. 14, 











ieAtting Master J. B. Williams, from the Gulf Squadron, and granted | George W. Halloway, Oct. 6, Benjamin $8. Cooke, Oct. 10, 
en - ; a | Foun McCourt, Oct. Samuel Tubbs, Oct. 14, 
Pte | Rogers, Fred. Haslewood and A. B. Arey, from the | Thomas Divine, Oct. 9 Samuel L. Walkiushaw, Oct. 14, 

ro and wai orders. John W. Kelsey, Oct. io, John W. Hayden, Oct. 14, 
oun S1.—Mate John F. Porter, from the Gulf Squadron, and John H. Foster, ¢ er ll, = @. S%. 

" John Wilson, ie Avy jamin Chester e why 
inating Mester H. W. Hand, from the New Hampshire, and grantea | John Harris, Oct. 7, a2 pipsin rovers, Oct. 20, 
. . Beall, Sept. 7 


OctorsR 19.—Mate William Parks, of Charlestown, Mass. 
DISCHARGED. 
October 18.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Daniel Bosworth, of 


RESIGNATIONS ACCEPTED. 
oe 18.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George M. Beard, of Dover, 
I 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ocioprr 17.—Acting Masters James G. Green and William Han™ 


sistant Paymaster Frank Clark, Acting Second Assistant Engineer 
James Cuthberton, Simon Rockefeller, g. A. Livingston and H. W- 
Moore, Acting Third Assistant Engineers William E. Coster, Victor 
B. Stebbins, Patrick Maloney, Robert B. Dicks, Otis C. Chamberlain, 
John H. Burchmore, C. H. Hunt, George Ellis, Benjamin Cobb, John 
Reily, William H. Leonard, Peter M. Kafer and Montgomery West 
have been placed on waiting orders. 

OcroseR 18.—Acting Masters Charles W. Adams, Samuel Hall and 
J. H. Cousens, and Acting Ensign D. B. Howes, have been placed on 


October 19.—Acting Ensign Carroll W. Johnson has been placed 
on waiting orders. 
OcroBeR 20.—Acting aor George F. Howes, H. Eason, Edmund 
Pays, Henry D. Green and William H. Bryant, Acting Master Ezra 
Beaman, Acting Third Assistant Engineers Francis L. Andrews and 
Horace W. Force have been placed on waiting orders. 
_ Octonrr 21.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. K. Hathaway, Act- 
ing Masters James F. Alcorn, Joseph Marthon and William H. Clark 
have been placed on waiting orders. 
_ October 23.—Acting Ensign Joseph McDonald, Acting Second As- 
sistant Engineer William G. McLane, and Acting Third Assistant 
Engincer George E. Savory, have been placed on waiting orders. 


LIST OF VOLUNTEER NAVAL OFFICERS 
who have been honorably discharged the service since last report : — 


ACTING VOLUNTEFR LIEUTENANT-COMMANDERS. 


Frederick Crocker, Oct. 2, T. A. Harris, Oct. 24, 
Charles A. French, Oct. 21, J. F. Nickels, Oct. 26. 
W. H. West, Oct. 24. 


ACTING VOLUNTEER LIEUTENANTS. 
Robert Farr, Oct. 12, William Hafferds, Oct. 23, 


Thomas J. Woodward, Sept. 12, Thomas C. Dunn, Oct. 26, 
J. W. Balch, Oct. 20, Peter Hays, Oct. 26. 


ACTING MASTERS. 
N. B. Willetts, Oct. 24, 
Zaccheus Kempton, Oct. 25, 
John West, Oct. 26, 

J. A. Hannum, Oct. 26, 
Allen M. Newman, Oct. 26, 
George H. Holmes, Oct. 26, 
George W. Jenkins, Sept. 13, 
Thomas D. Babb, Oct. 26, 
W.N. Wells, Oct. 26, 

W. L. Holcomb, Oct. 26, 
Samuel T. Bliss, Oct. 26, 
Henry S. Lambert, Oct. 26, 
C. C. Gill, Oct. 26, 

W. W. Winslow, Oct. 26, 
Julius F. Beyer, Oct. 26, 

C. L. Willcomb, Oct. 20. 


ACTING MATE AND PILOT. 
‘ 8. B, Edwards, Oct. 21. 


MATES. 


M. L. Kirk, Oct. 25, 
Frederick A. Gross, Oct. 25, 
E. A. Dumont, Oct. 25, 
James Reid, Oct. 25, 
William A. Hannah, Oct. 25, 
John R. Hugle, Oct. 24, 

W. C. Mudge, Oct. 25, 
Jamas Cunningham, Oct. 24, 
James Nealis, Oct. 24, 

J. P. Popejoy, Oct. 26, 
Richard Hopkins, Oct. 26, 
B. 8. Gasaway, Oct. 26, 

H. 8. Odbert, Oct. 26, 
James B. Hopkins, Oct. 26, 
George W. Perrigo, Oct. 26, 
Charles White, Oct. 26, 

F. A. Beattie, Oct. 32, 
Edwin A. Morse, Oct. 14, 

J. D. Coriell, Oct. 26, 

E. H. Grier, Oct. 26, 

C. B. Hapgood, Oct. 26, 

E. P. Marshall, Oct. 26, 

H. G. Holmes, Oct. 27. 


ACTING PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEON. 
John N. Garner, October 10. 


ACTING ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 
George Hopkins, Oct. 13, 
Charles E. Hosmer, Oct. 13, 
F. M. Follett, Oct. 12, 

Jacob F. Field, Oct. 12, 

J.B. Parker, Oct. 12, 

J.R. May, Aug. 7, 

Emilé Gavarrett, Oct. 21, 
Edwin M. Goodwin, Oct. 21, 
William B. » Oct. 21, 
George O. Allen, Oct. 21, 
Bomaine J. Curtis, Oct. 21, 

C. E. Vaughan, Oct. 21, 
Thomas 8. Yard, Oct. 25, 
John E. Cobb, Sept. 11, 
Samuel Mendenhall, Oct. 25, 
Frank N. Jordan, Oct. 26, 

A. W. Miner, Oct. 26. 


ACTING CHIEF ENGINEERS. 
Jobn F. Riley, Oct. 16, 
Solon Farrer, Oct. 16. 
ACTING FIRST ASSISTANT ENGINEERS. 


Albert K. Jones, Oct. 12, 
Gilbert Morton, Sept. 28, 
J.C. Tole, Oct. 14, 

J. L. Plunkett, Oct. 17, 
R. G. Lelar, Oct. 20, 

W. W. Wells, Oct. 20, 

H. 8. Blanchard, Oct. 20, 
J. E. Stickney, Oct. 20, 
James J. Russell, Oct. 21, 
A. F. Thompson, Oct. 20, 
Thomas Stothard, Oct. 2, 
Thomas Gibson, Oct. 21, 
Christopher Flood, Oct. 23, 
William Carter, Oct. 24, 
J. T. Ross, Aug. 31, 


Daniel G. Porter, Oct. 12, 
Sherwood B. Reed, Oct. 12, 
Allan A. King, Sept. 30, 
R. N. Turner, Oct. 12, 
John W. Clawson, Oct. 12, 
F. W. Whiteside, Sept. 1, 
J. H. Gilley, Oct. 14, 

W. W. Rumsey, Oct. 14, 
T. J. Eckert, July 6, 
Thomas Ellsmore, Oct. 20, 
W. H. Howard, Oct. 20, 

H. P. Fish, Oct. 20, 

C. M. Botten, July 27, 
Edward W. Dirham, Oct. 21, 


Oct. 24, 


W. Masters, Oct. 10, 





ACTING SECOND ASSISTANT ENGINEERS. 
William E. Deaver, Oct. 12, 


Sidney se oye 5, 

William H. Tate, Oct. 7, William R. Mitz, Oct. 15, 
Rodney F. Hy Oct 18, wil A. Andress . id, 
Samu Lemon, ie le be Reeves, 

William D. Peters, Oct. 9, Oct. 21 
Arthur H. Sawtelle, Oct. 11, Sas Weare, Oct. 20, 
John 8. Hays, Oct. 5, John Ma: Oct. 21, 


W. Hall, Oct. 7, 
Lewis Sweetzer, Oct. 16 


Stewart . . 21, 
8. W. Midlam, Oct. 15. 


LIST OF DEATHS 


In the Navy of the United States, which have been reported to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, for the week ending 
October 28, 1865 :— . 


Edward Hefferman, coal-heaver, October 14, U. 8. steamer Chicopee. 
William Watson, first-class boy, September 19, U. 8. steamer Fear- 


not. 
William Crum, gunner’s ¢* September 14, U. 8. steamer Paul 
Jones. 

Nathaniel Robbins, ordinary seaman, October 14, U. 8S. Naval Hos- 
pital, New York. 
— Heath, seaman, October 19, U. 8. Naval Hospital, New 


ork. 
John Kelly, landsman, October 16, U. S. steamer South Carolina. 
Philip Miller, September 25, U. 8. steamer ~~ & 
uot 4 Tagg, second-class fireman, October 20, Naval Hospital, 
ew York. 
Patrick Flood, landsman, September 22, U. 8. steamer Red Rover. 
Néwton Hathaway, October 3, U. 8. steamer Lenapee. 
William White, second-class fireman, October 8, U. 8. steamer 
Conemaugh. ; 
Abel Rice, landsman, September 28, U. 8. steamer Princeton. 
James H. Hosford, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, December 
30, 1864, Hospital, Beaufort, N.C. 
Edward Teaque, ordinary seaman, August 25, Naval Asylum, Phii 
adelphia, Pa. 
~~ supernumerary, September 24, Naval Hospital, Pensa- 
cola, ria. 








NAVAL REGISTER. 





Brookiyn, screw, 26, sailed for Brazil on Friday, 27th October. 


CANANDAIGUA, screw, 11, is at the Boston Yard, and will be ready 
forsea in a few days. Her destination is the Mediterranean. 

Don, screw, 8, Florida, paddie-wheel, 7, sailed from New York for 
Philadelphia on the 27th October. 

IDAHO, screw 8, now lying at the Novelty Iron Works, New York, 
is completed, and for some time past has been ready for trial, but the 
contractors have not designated the day when the trial is to take 
place. The hull and engines were built by contract, Mr. Dickerson 
designing the engines, the contractors agreeing to furnish a vessel 
that would steam (propeller) seventeen miles per hour for twenty-four 
consecutive hours—the vessel to have her batteries, crew and supplies 
on board, and six hundred tons of coal in her bunkers. If the vessel 
came up to this standard the contractors were to have $600,000; if 
she steamed twelve knots per hour $300,000. It is now alleged that 
the contractors have come to the conclusion that their expectations ot 
speed were rather too sanguine, and that an appeal is to be made to the 
next Congress for relief or modification of the terms of contract. 


Iroquois, screw, 10, is to be prepared for sea at the Brooklyn Yard 
immediately. : 

Kansas, screw, 8, arrived at St. Thomas from Cape Haytien Octob. t 
5th, and was to leave on the 10th for Bahia. She left the De Soto» 
Captain Walker, at Cape Haytien, October2. The officers of the Kan- 
sas are as follows :—Lieutenant-Commander, C. H. Welles; Lieuten- 
ant and Executive Officer, C. L. Huntington; Acting Master, G. F. 
Winslow; Assistant Paymaster Wm. H. Audendow ; Acting Assis- 
tant Surgeon, Edwin L. Perkins; Acting Ensigns, J. L. Vennand, A. 
W. Snow and W. B. Spencer ; Engineers, F. H. Bondly, First Assis- 
tant; L. C. Bright, F. H. Fletcher, John Bosthwick and Mason W. 
Matthew, Second Assistants. 

MononGauE a, screw, 11, has received her armament at the Brook- 
lyn Yard. : 

Massacuvserts, screw, 5, supply steamer, arrived at the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, on Sunday evening. The Massachusetts left New 
Orleans on the 17th inst. On Sunday, October 2, while lying at an- 
chor in the harbor off Key West, a gale sprung up in the morning, 
which toward night inoreased to a fearful hurricane, blowing until 
Monday afternoon. Every vessel in the harbor went ashore, except 
the Massachusetts, she being saved from a similar fate only by the ut- 
most exertions and vigilance of her officers and crew. The United 
States double-ender Muscoota dragged her anchors, under a full head 
of steam, and struck, but was got off without material injury. Day- 
light on Monday morning revealed a frightful scene of desolatious 
Twenty wrecks were visible from the Lookout at Key West. A large 
ship, name unknown, went ashore high and dry on the reef near Key 
West Light, at 2 a. m., firing signals of distress, but, in consequence 
of the sea running so high, it was impossible to board her or learn her 
name. It was afterwards ascertained that she was within seven miles 
of Moro Castle, bound into Havana, when the cyclone struck her. 
Portions of the roofs of the Government coal depot, Marine Hospital, 
and many private buildings were carried away, and other damage tog 
large amount done at Key West. The inhabitants say it was the 
heaviest storm they have had since the hurricane of 1835, when the 
Sand Key Lighthouse was carried away. At 9 a. m., Tuesday, ths 


24th, the Massachusetts put to sea, homeward bound, the sea still rum~ 
ning mountains high. Wrecks were visible along the whole extent of 
the Florida reef. The steamer John Rice, from New Orleans ou the 
19th, reports having experienced a hurricane on the 22d, and on the 
24th she was at Fort Jefferson, and found that the hurricane had blowa 
down a large brick building and killed the post quartermaster, and 
severely injured several others. The buildings inside the fort were 
unroofed and trees turned up, etc. 


Mownapwocs, iron-clad, 2, arrived at Fort Monroe on Saturday ang 


proceeded to New York. The Vanderbilt arrived at Fort Monroe ox 
the same day. 


Nracaka, screw, 15, is being stripped and will go cut of errrioc: 
OsczoLs, paddle-wheel, 10, Wassuc, iron-clad, 2, arrived at Bostoz 


on Sunday from Portland. 


SacRaMENTO, screw, 14, is being stripped and will be thoreugiy oves> 


hauled. 


Saranac, paddle-wheel, 13, sailed from ‘Honolulu on the 17th of 
September, for Marquesas Island, owing to a rumor that 2 lot of opal 
had been landed for the Shenandoah. 

Wvomina, screw, 7, Captain Bankhead, from Simon’s Bay, Oapa ej 
Good Hope, August 15, arrived at Port Louis, Isle of France, Augast 
30, procured a supply of coal, and sailed again September 3, ong 





cruise in search of British pirates. 












court : I 

Feet Rear-Admirals Hiram 
vis, J. A. Dahlgren, Commodores 

Turner, James S. Palmer, John A. Wilson,| 
Captains S. P. Lee, M. Smith, James Alden, 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Edelin and Major 
Charles G. McCauley, of the Marine Corps; 
First Lieutenant F. C. Wil ee rs U. 8. 
rine vost-marshal of the court, an 
H. E Datids Ja Advocate. Commodore 
Missroon, who was iled as a member of 
the court, has since died. All of the mem-| 
bers of the court were present except Admiral 
Dahlgren, who has been excused to aétend 
the funeral of his son. After organizing, the 
case of Lieutenant-Colonel Ward Marston, U. 


8. Marine Corps, with conduct unbe- 
coming an officer, was called. 
Ee 








Q* HUNDRED YEARS to COME. 


Who'll press for gold this crowded street 
years to come? ‘ 
tread yon church with willing feet 





And other words will a8 ga) 
And bright the erable ss 7, 
A hundred years to come. 





DIED YESTERDAY. 
STARTLING DISCLOSURES ! 


Every day is written this little sentence :—‘‘ Died 
yesterday.” Every day a flower is plucked from some 
sunny home—a breach is made in some happy circle— 
a jewel is taken from some treasury of love by the 
ruthless hand of the angel of death. Each day from 
the summer fields of life some harvester disappears. 
Yes, every moment some cherished sentinel drops from 
the rugged ramparts of time into the surging waves of 
eternity. Even as we write, the church-bell tolls the 
doleful funeral knell of one who “died yesterday ’— 
its solemn tones chill the blood in our veins, and make 
the heart sad indeed. 

‘Died yesterday.”” Who died? Perhaps it wasa 
gentle, innocent babe, sinless as an angel, pure as the 
zephyr’s gentle music, and whose laugh was as gushing 
as the summer rills loitering in a rose bower—whose 
life was but a perpetual litany—a May-time crowned, 
with blooming, delicate flowers which never fade. Or 
mayhap it was a youth, hopeful and promising—pos- 
sessing the fire and animation of perennial life—whose 
path was strewn with sweet flowers of rarest beauty 
and verdure, with no serpent lurking beneath—one 
whose'soul panted for communion with the great and 
good—but that heart is still now ; he “‘died yesterday.” 

“Died yesterday.” Daily, men, women, and chil-| 
dren, are passing away ; and hourly, in some lonely, 
silent grave-yard, the cold, cheerless sod drops upon; 
the coffin-lid of the dead. As often in the morn wel 
find some rare flower that had blushed sweetly in the 
sunset, has withered forever, so daily, when we rise 
from our couch to labor at our posts, we miss some 
kind, cheerful soul, whose existence, perhaps, was’ 
dearly and sacredly entwined with our own, and 
served as a beacon-light to our weary footsteps. 
they are now gone, and future generations will know 
not their worth or appreciate their precepts. Yes, re- 
member* each day some sacred pearl drops from the’ 
jewel thread of friendship—some sweet heavenly lyre 
to which we have been wont to listen, has been hushed} 
forever. 

READ! READ! READ! 

We hereby notify the public that Prof. R. Leonrpas 
Hamitton, M. D., the most celebrated Liver, Lung, 
and Blood Physician of this or any age, has, after an 
experience and success unparalleled in the History of 
Medicines for over a quarter of acentury, demonstrated 
the fact that the Liver is the main purifier or strainer 
through which the blood and fluids of the body are 
cleansed from all poisonous qualities; and that ob- 
structions and derangements in the natural action of} 
this vital organ is the first and primary cause of all 
abnormal conditions of the spstem of a general nature. 

If you wish to know whether you have a deranged 
liver and digestive organs, see the following :— 


SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 


A sallow, or yellow color of the skin, or yellowish 


brown spots on the face and other parts of the body; 


dullness and drowsiness, with frequent headache ; bit- 


ter, or bad taste in the mouth, dryness of the throat, 


and internal heat ; palpitation of the heart; in many 


and unsociable ; in short, undergo an entire change of 
manner and character. 


the peculiar lowness of spirits and gloomy forebodings 
of the unfortunate sufferer; persons of naturally! 
buoyant and cheerful dispositions, are often changed to 
dull morose, and desponding hypochondriacs; those 
before amiable and sprightly, become peevish, irritable, 


Dear reader, if you have any or all the above-men- 


will strike at the root of them as by magic. There is 
no such word as fail in his treatment. By them the| 
Liver and Stomach are speedily changed to an active, 
healthy state, the appetite regulated and restored, 
blood and secretions thoroughly purified and enriched, 
and the whole system renovated and built up anew. 

It depends much upon the length of the time the 
difficulty has been existing, organization of the par- 
ticular system affected, climate, general habits, occu- 
pation, sex, étc. Of course; the longer the derange- 
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tioned symptoms, Prof. Hamitton has remedies that|and 


attempts to shirk its usual amount of labo: 
organ; the 7 r upon a 
typ yt : Pyafeebiad, and, vo 
to perform even its ordinary amount of work, 

















, throat affections, and ca- 
i and proper treatment for the full 
} eure for all such complaints is simple, safe, 
ay AA applying remedial nts -y- 
Ww ve, by vast experience, learned that 
should be aroused é 


otber organs to at once, and be 

ee eek pet much exertion as the lungs have 

Prof. R. Leonidas Hamilton, M. D., having for many years 

ivan his whole time to the treatmen id inves nm oO! 
, more Biood, 

and ha been a 

| of 








y 

favorably known in every State 
the ns the most skillful and success-| 
Profeisor of Materia Medica, Therapentice Pharacen Med. 
e ui ’ 
tral Medical Colleges also, Physician tothe New iy Gol. 
: . New York Col- 

Y Health And ihe, Central Ci aay ~ ee, 
op) of no mean importance, 

and have added ly to his skill and experience. - 

Remember, Prof. R. I. Hamilton is the only physician in 
the world that has made Liver, Lung, and Bh Toone a 
speciality for a whole lifetime, and the only one that has 
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{| would sometimes last an hour, and 


NovemBer 4, 1865. 







uffered in silence. In December, 1863, my 
d eo painful that I could pot wear my 
this cond Mrs. Emeline Stover, of In. 
County, Me., came bere ona and to 
me how your valuable medicine had cured her of liter com. 
ew that I bad it; but I could not make 
then, after a time forg: 
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they did once a week to make sng Ups. gece d 

would take my life. I was obi lie on my back ali 
e, my head even with my ly. I took 

ition. What I suffered no one can never know. 

ached all the time dreadfully, my side grew worse and 
was bag f painful, my back very bad ; and to make matters 
worse, I had so much inflammation in my stomach, side and 
bowels, that I could not take much that was strengthening. 
I cannot pegin to tell one-half that I had to contend with, and 


Oo “ 
next it would seem as though my heart not beat at all’ 
and my pulse stops, and I struggle for —— ant spells 
ve Oo! 
I wasdying. My feet and hands wo be cold, and have 
of death 


every ap . 

I had vary apes hysician, but he did me no good, aadi 
gave myself upto die. One day some friends came to see 
me, and brought me some things. Aiter they were gone, I 
took up the paper and noticed your advertisement—read it 
for want of something else to io -semnaushared what Mrs. 
Stover told me, and resolved to send. You wrote back 
that you could cure me permanently if I commenced then, 
said my disease was of the liver and digestive organs. I had 
faith, and wanted your medicine. I hudto talka deal 
to do away with the prejudices of many of my friends. | 
d taking your medicine the of November, and 











written a full and true theo: 


. H. has 
Remedies, that does not fail to cure, speedil 
permanently where the system has not entirely brokea 
2. 









ment, the more numerous the systems of internal dis- 


the blood from its poisonous qualities, throws or dé- 
posits the greater portion of it upon the Lungs, : 
is at once more or less cough, with, eventually, all the 
long train of symptoms of Consumption. If the bow- 
els reccive most of the poisonous deposit, Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Piles, Bilious Colic, etc., are the result. If 


cord. If nature, in her salutary struggles to’ relieve} 


er having successfully treated over one hundred and 
cases of liver, lung and blood diseases through- 

be eee ond Eee per® Amaries, the people 

’ no excuse ubting ability to cope 
diseases to which the human family are subject. 
and fame of Professor R. Leon 
a household word throughout this Conti- 

mention of his name is sufficient guaran- 
place full confidence in its worth and 
system of treatment adopted by 
ic diseases are er and perma- 
ma gy et ep certainty any other 












Hamilton, 
















the stomach receive it instead, Cholera 
Morbus, Cramps and pains in the 





known method. a majority of cases, cures are made in 
the t a other systems, and 
acother adv; be which is of great 

laboring classes, 





ach, Heartburn, and other unp) tisympt 
the bilious matter is thrown to the skin, all kinds o: 
eruptions and skin diseases are produced, It isa law 
of the animal economy that, to be natural and free, 
the body must throw off all worn-out and poisonous, 
irritating materials, by the process called secretion and 
excretion, as fast as it takes on new particles by assim- 
ilation and nutrition. Now I have ascertained by ex- 
periments that the majority of all this worn-out bili- 
ous matter taken up by the blood from the system is 
separated from it by the liver when in a healthy con- 
dition, andjthen thrown into the bowels, and passed 
off with the excretions: By this you see the moment 
the liver becomes affected from any cause, it fails to 
separate the offensive matter from the blood and fluids, 
to an extent proportionate to the torpidity or disorder 
of the organ ; consequently, nature seeks other outlets 
through which she can rid the blood of its unhealthy 
mass, when it is thrown to the surface through the 
pores of the skin, which it irritates, and if the unna- 
tural process is continued long, various forms of rashes, 
blotches, eruptions,.sores, ulcers, boils, swellings, ete., 
are induced, such as are seen in different persons and 
localities of the globe. 

So with all kinds of fits and nervious diseases; the same 
poison matter that is naturally, and should be, taken up by 
the liver, is left in the blaod, and if the brain and nervous 
|system is weakened by overaction. or any cause, they:are 
thrown in a negative pasition, which renders them incapable’ 
of resisting the accumulation, and the consequence is, irreg- 
ular action of the brain and nervous system takes place, 
and in their efforts to free themselves of the offending sub- 
stances, convulsions or fits of various kinds are produced, !2 
all degrees of severity, from the slightest fainting fit to the 





irritation settle, and be confined to the general nerves of the 
system, neuraigia, and all its grades of nervous affections 
supervene, from the most intense pains and irritability to the 







most dangerous casesof apoplexy or epilepsy. Should the] 


simple restlessness so often found in females of a delicate} 






ba dg are — no — 
Consequen: patients are in no dan- 
exposure, and need not be ept from work, or com- 
to ge diet or general habits of every day life. 





IMPORTANT AND RELIABLE. 
NEW AND WONDERFUL TESTIMONIALS 


IN FAVOR OF PROF. HAMILTON’S GREAT SUCCESS IN 
CURING CHRONIC DISEASES. 


EPILEPTIC FITS!! 


A Prorractep AND Severe Case PERMANENTLY 


CurRRED. 


Read the following evidence of what my treatment has 
done in a case of this disease, hitherto considered incurable: 


Buckuart, ILx., Oct. 18, 1865. 
Dr. Hamitton :—My wife was afflicted with fits for ten 
years, attended with gs spinal and nervous debility. She 
doctored with several physicians, but all to no =. I 
read one of your circulars, and was so im; vessel ith your 
new and simple theory of disease, that I determined to try 
our remedies. Every one in the neighborhood cried “Hum- 
»”’ but thank God, failed to dissuade us from our purpose. 
As you know, we sent for some of your remedies, which, 
with the help of God, have completely and permanently 
cured her. She has not had a fit since; her back is strong, 
and her nervous vitality and strength have returned. As 
every attack she had was severer than the one previous, it is 
reasonable to su) she could not have lived long, but for 
the timely interference of your wunderful ski!!. To God be 
the p: for so spreaily and miraculously have your rem- 
edies worked, that I can but recognize yon as an instrument 
of divine power in rescuing my dear companion from a ter- 
rible death. Words can but inadequately express my grat- 
nage and So I wish you to publish this, and spread it far 
aod near. I deem it my solemn duty to all afflicted with this 
awful malady to do all in my power to make known to them 
the physician, and if any doubt the authenticity of this, 
let them write to me; I will satisfy them that it is all true 
May God’s blessing attend you in your efforts for humanity’s 
good ! JOHN 8. SHARP. 
P.S.—If you desire,1 will go before a Justice of the 
Peace and make affidavit tothe foregoing. It may tend to 
make “assurance doubly sure” ¥. a certain class of in- 
credulous zs who are always Teady to cry ** Humbug” 
at every new invention. 
Pointvitie, N. J., June 26, 1865. 
Pror, R. L. Hamttton—Dear Sir : I have purposely de- 
writing, in order to give you the results of your Rem 
. The medicines came to hand in due time, and I com- 





duced from the same ; aod nervous headache, drowsiness, 
heaviness, dizziness, roaring, buzzing, and singing in the ears 


pains in the head. If the bilious matter should settle upon 
the mucous membrane that lines the stomach, throat and 
bowels, then we find the following symptoms or manifesta- 
tions of the internal disarrangement, viz. :—waterbrash, 
heartburn, sickness and vomiting, colic, pains in the sides, 


of the heart, wind in the stomach, with distress and fulness, 
choking spells, heataud dryness in the throat, bad taste in 
the mouth, canker in the mouth and throat, bad breath, 
thirst, cold chills, alternating with hot flashes, dysentry, diar- 
rhoea, cholera and cholera morbus, sour stomach, with rais- 
ing of the food, unsteady appetite, constipation of the bow- 
els, all-gone feelings, etc. Every one of the above symptoms 
will often be found to increase where there appears to bea 
natural susceptibility to affections of this nature. 


PART SECOND. 

CONTINUATION OF PROF. HAMILTON’S THEORY. 
Hoarseness, spitting blood, bronchitis, asthma, or phthisic, 
and consumption are produced by the same cause. The bil- 
lious material is thrown upon the delicate membrane tha; 
| lines the air passagee—irritation, with cough; more or less 


little blood, diarrhoea, sore mouth and throat. eic., which are 
indications of a powerful effort of Nature to relieve the sys- 
tem of poisonous, bilious material which has fasteved itsel 
upon tLe most delicate and seasative organs in the human 
system—the lungs and air passages. 





cases a dry teasing cough, with sore throat; unsteady 


appetite ; sour stomach, with a raising of the food, and 


choking sensation in the throat, which is often attrib- 
uted to worms; sickness and vomiting ; distress ; hea- 
viness, or a bloated and full feeling about the stomach 


In connection with the above cause, we have another which 


fun well, al! parts must be kept well oiled and properly 


and sides, which is often attended with pains and ten-| 82°e¢ ‘Thus it is with the human systems) 


breast, and about the shoulders; restless*at ‘night, 





and imperfect! organization. Restlessness is at night pro-|menced 


stomach, bowels, back or breast, sick headache, palpitations} 


cold chills, hectic fever, raising of matter, wih perhaps a realized it wae killing me, and then 


using them as i , and have persevered. 

For the first week I could not see much change ; the second 
week there seemed to be a giving way of the disease; and at 
end of the third week a decided change for the better was 


and head, dimness of sight, deafness, throbbing or darting}/manifest. I am now able to walk about with ease and com- 


Isend you my sincere and many thanks, and pray 
God may biess and preserve your life for many years. 
that, under the blessing of divine Providence, you have 
done great things forme. Yours truly, 

REV. I. HUGG. 


READ THE TESTIMONY OF MR. HEZEKIAH POST, 
CLERK IN THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE. 


Generaf Post-Orrice, New York Crry, ? 
October 2, 1865. 

Dr. Hamiutton: After suffering long years with liver and 
blood diseases in a severe form, and being dosed by physi- 
cians of different scHOOLS to no purpose other than an injuri- 
ous one, [am now, after taking your reme ies so shorta 

y rfectiy healthy, and free, not only from all disease 


put nibo from the effects of po'sonous minerals with which 
my system has In simple justice to your 


great professional! abilities, and gratitude for your kind at- 
tention, doI furnish this statement, which I will promptly 
| by letter if any doubt its authenticity. Most 
heartily do I recommend al! afflicted with Liver, Blood or 
Lung to Prot. Hamilton. Very ruta, 
HEZEKIAH POST, New York Post-Office. 


Fanpon, ALLEMAKEE Co., Iowa, September 20, 1865. 
Dear Doctor : I feel that it would be injustice to you, as 
well as to myself, not to acknowledge what you have done 
meme. Lem de hI “a sick, ry ag = a; to be 
good) physicians, ven up to die. neighbor of mine 
0 A> yen for me, stating my disease, and you answered 
and would cure me. Your medicines were re- 
d, andaftcr taking them until I was able tosit up to 
my bed made, my family doctor called, and seeing 
I was gaining, said it was not your remedies that 

















mation will supervene, followed by ulceration, night sweats, wae benefitting me so much but his, and made me believe 













yours and continued taking his. until I 
comm to take yours 

ain, soon we been well ever since, 

I am able to perform the most arduous manual labor, which 
have not done in sixteen op family physician (the 

‘one who doctored me) said the r day, ‘‘ Mr. Beeman, had 

it not been for Prof. Hamilton, you would have died last 

summer, in spite of all we could do.” I submit the case of 

my wife for your m, with every confidence that 

you can do as well by = 4 = ow —~ done by me. 

Believe me ever gratefully truly yours. 

CYRUS BEEMAN. 


Norts Truro, Barostable County, (Mass.,) 
March 2ist, ses. : 


Prof. R. L. Hamilton—Dear Sir: Believing a statement 
he st and wonderful cure would be a benedt to 








the result was glorious—far beyond my expectations. I be. 
gan to gain immediateiy ; my headache left me, I slept well, 
was cheerful, and suffered but little. Stili I nO use of 
my limbs, and no one pa I ever would have ogain. 
The second lot of medicine I had, you said, “I will have 
‘ou on your feet in a month or two at the most.” I really 
ughed at the idea, for I then could not turn ‘nyself, move 
my feet, or hold my head up ; but oo ¥ as it may seem, 
in five weeks from that date I was so much better that they 
ut me on my feet, and I for the second time learned to walk- 
have gained fast ever since. I sit =o day, walk out, and 
am about all day. My recovery is loo upon as little short 
of a miracie, by hundreds who knew the circumstances); 
and I often hear the remark, *‘ he must be more than away 
who has done this.’’ I have had many to see me in regard 
to my sad condition. 1 thank you many times for what you 
have done for me, and I shall ever remember with gratitude 
the man who, under God, has ¢ me of one of the most 
distressing diseases, the liver complaint. 

Respectfully Ta friend ever, 

OSEPHINE 8. HOLDEN. 


INCONTROVERTIBLE TESTIMONY—THE CASE OF MRS. PALMER— 
A COMPLETE AND PERFECT CURE. 
Mrs. L. H. Palmer, of Bedford, Hillsboro county, N. H., 
in a series of letters under different dates, gives a history of 
her case, which, as she says, “ was so remarkable stran- 
gers went many miles to see her, the same as they weuld a 
great curiosity.”” ‘‘I seem (she writes) to have ai) the com- 
laints a person can have and live. Indeed, I seem to live 
ut to suffer. I have headaehe, sore throat, with a general 
disorganization of the system ; am touched with a dry, tight 
cough, short breath, very costive ; have night-sweats, and at 
times afflicted with the piles, which are intolerably painful. 
Now I suffer with the cold, and again feel burning with the 
heat. I have not had a menstrual discharge in fifteen months ; 
have sharp running painsin my hips and kidneys, and my 
liver is apparentiy torpid and inactive.”” The medicipes 
D > Mrs. P. were at once forwarded ; and the benefit 
derived from them is apparent from the following extract 
from one of her subsequent letters. * Although I had be- 
— to be encouraged by the slight improvement, yet I felt 
tacrisis was comirg—one which I dared not contemplate. 
You can f ine my agreeable surprise when I the 
critical period with less pain than I ever felt in my life. From 
that time I began to improve rapidly ; nature seemed to bare 
been aroused under the magical influence of your remedies ; 
my strength returned ; my mind appeared to be relieved of 
all melancholy. and again the pathway of life opened bright- 
ly beforems * * * * Only last week I returnei to my ae 
tive piace, from whence I was taken years ago on my bed, 
hardly — by my friends to reach my journey’s end 
alive. When my old acquaintances saw me returning ¢om- 
paratively well, they could bardly believe that such a miracle 
could be wrought by medicine ; they say it seems ‘ like ove 
raised from the dead,’ to see me moving round again. As 
long as I live I shall be a walking advertisement of your tru- 
ly wonderful healing powers. * * * Words cannot 
my gratitude. Once more I find happiness in living. If I 
= succeed in accomplishing any good, I shall attribute it 
all to you. 


TAKE NOTICE. 





All that wish for treatment or advice, please answer the 
following questions, by letter, and add any furtbey informs- 
tion nec2ssary to give me a full description of each case: 


Questions.—Give your name. age, residence, occupation, 
married or single; have you headache, or dizziness, I. 
asthma, loss of voice or hoarseness, catarrh, expectorate 
much, raise blood, fever or night-sweats, sleepless or fright- 
ful dreams, chills, confined to bed or house, palpitation 0! 
heart, rheumatism, dropsy, nervous fits, paisy, we 
sickness, sourness, wind or distress of stomach, bi 
bowels regular, bloated or sore; costiveness, diarrhea, ap- 
petite good, poor or craving? are you thirsty? is the tongue 
|coated—if so, what the color and appearance, or is it very 
dry and cracked ? have you piles, fistula, gravel * urine scaa- 
ty or otherwise? have you scrofula, cancer, or any bumor— 
if so, how does it affect you? Are you naturally strong oF 
delicate, lean or fleshy, straight or stooping? What, if any, 
change in these respects? To what complaints are you mos 
subject? If a lady, married or single, had any ¢ a, ay 
female complaint, irregularities, pains and weakness in the 
back and limbs, had any bad fits of sickness, taken much 
medicine, &c. ’ 

All sick persons must remember, that if they wish to be 
put upon a course of treatment which wil] cure them, they 
can write and answer the above questions. I can, in e°eyY 
instance, prescribe for them just as well as thongh I ssw 
them; for I have constantly thousands under my treatment 
in various parts of the world which I never see; all of whow 
I cure as speedily and safely as those I see in persoD;! 
fact, some of the best cures I ever made I have perfected @ 
cases I never saw. 

MAKE A NOTE OF THIS. 

In conclusion, I will say to all who read this, and fee! ths’ 
they ure in any way diseased, please be so kind as to write 
me a simple, fuil s atement of your symptoms, and by retur2 
mail you w Il get a reply, with every information and advice 
necessary, free—only inclose stamps to pay postage. Donot 
delay, I beg of when a little delay may place you be- 
yond all hope of cure. I shall be plain and tell yuu the whole 
truth, what you may depend upon, and whether youca® 
or not ved. Have no fear of revealing eny secrets 0 
me, for they are kept safe in my possession, free from the 
world. , 

I repeat, those who live at distance, and cannot see me!0 
person, write me; I can prescribe and send ri b 
mail or express, to any part of the world. No 
sending letters, or money in letters, for they always come 
safely and speedily tome. Please hand this to your frie , 
and »cquaintances who may be sick, thereby you msy 
much good and save valuable lives. Prevail on them tocome 
and see me, or writ: to me at once. be 

Further, I wish in this plaze to inform those who a 
inclined to doubt the truth and authenticity of any of 
above testimonials, that I wil] give $1,000 to any person in 
can prove any of them false, having the « rigipa! leters 
my oilice, where any one can see them. I have also, over 
twenty thousand others, just as good, which ought to satisfy 
the most skeptical that my assertions are based pom facts. 


OFFICE AND coNsULTING Rooms, NO. 546 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


where J may be seen on the following days only—Mondaye 
tr as ednesdays, and Thursdays, from 1] A.% 
P.M. 


Allletiers must addressedto 
PROF. R. LEONIDAS HAMILTON, M. D., 
NO. 546 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
care of Post-Office Box No, 4,952. 
.—The number of the Post-Office Box must be put # 


N. B. 
jeach letter to insare speed and safety. 
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S—T—1860—X. 
DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 


They purify, strengthen and invigorate. 
They create a healthy appetite. 


They are an antidote to change of water 


and diet. 


They overcome effects of dissipation and late 


hours 


mind. 


They prevent miasmatic and intermittent/@uring the Rebellion, whic 


fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the 
stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 
They cure Diarrhoea, Cholera and Cholera 
Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous 
Headache. 
They are the best Bitters in the world. 
They make the weak strong, and are exhausted 
nature's great restorer. They are made of 
pare St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya 
Bark, roots and herbs, and are taken with the 
pleasure of a beverage, without regard to age 
or time of day. Particularly recommended 
to delicate persons requiring a gentle stim- 
want. Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, Hotels 
and Saloons. Only genuine when’ Cork is 
covered by our private U.S. Stamp. Beware 
of counterfeits and refilled bottles. 
P. H. DRAKE & 00., 
21 Park Row, New York. 


AGUA de MAGNOLIA. 


A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and 
gentlemen’s boon! The “sweetest thing” and 
largest quantity. Manufactured from the rich 
Southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the 
fwce and person, to render the skin soft and 
freeh, to prevent eruptions, to perfume cloth- 
ing, &e. 

It overcomes the unpleasant odor of per- 
spiration. 

It removes redness, tan, blotches, &c. 


It cures nervous headache and allays inflam-|in 


mation. 
It cools, softens and adds delicacy to the 
akin. 
It yields a subdued and lasting perfume. 
It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 
It contains no material injurious to the 
skin, 
Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. 
It is what every lady should have. Sold 
everywhere. Try Magnolia Water once and 
you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or 
Toilet Water afterwards. 
DEMAS BARNES & CO., 
Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 


1 


y strengthen the system and enliven the 


weigh 13 ounces per yard. 
to weigh 11 ounces per yard. 


wide, to weigh 7 ounces per yard. 


cloth, po 4 wool-dyed. 


8,000 army boots, (infan: ttern.) 
: J F Cus Rey 
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HOTCHKISS’ PATENT PROJECTILES. 


Approved and in use by the United States Government, who have purchased over two hundred thousand 
] 1 have given universal satisfaction. The principle of expansion adopted in these 

improved expansive Projectiles for Rifled Guns is an iron convex sabot, which being driven forward upon the 
y of the shell, by the explosion of the charge, the leaden band is expanded to take the grooves of the can- 
non, which closes the win and causes the rifled motion to the projectile. The amount of expansion is 
controlled by the distance the sabot is allowed te move, and the strain upon the gun is thus reduced to the 
req’ limit. The leaden band is locked into the sabot and body of the projectile, and the practice, thus 
far, shows that the projectile is not stripped or any fi ents scattered in its flight. Our mode of lighting, 
means of three grooves running lengthwise on the sides of the shell, which always insures the lighting of 

e fuse by the gas passing the packing, is the most simple, sure and safest of any mode we have yet seen tried. 
By this = we insure perfect rifled motion to the shell, by entirely closing off the windage, except at the 

hrée points. P oiid 

Private parties or Foreign Governments wishing these shells will be supplied at short notice. 


foreign governments for sale. Apply to 
HOTCHKISS’ SONS, 
92 Beekman street, New York. 


Rights for 














PROPOSALS FOR SUPPLIES. 


QUARTERMASTER’s Orrice, U. S. M. C., 
Wasuineton, Octobor 20, 1865. ; the expense of the contractor. ; 

Sealed proposals for each class separately will be re- Payments will be made upon the accepted delivery 
ceived at this office until 2 o’clock Pp. . of the 29th day Of the whole quantity which may from time to time be 
of November next, for furnishing to the United States °rdered, withholding ten per cent. from the payment 
Marine Corps, during the year 1866, the following sup- 0! account rendered under first order until the second 
plies, to be delivered at the office of the Assistant — a8 ms f on ten parse. Som oalen —— 
artermaster Marin * : ~| under second order until third order is filled, and so on 
ao ~ See ee aio, Fenmay? until contract is completed. ; 


vania, free of expense to t tates, in such , : 
quantities as may, from time to time, be required : Hach peoposal must be accompanied by the following 
guaranty : ; 
FORM OF GUARANTY. 


. oa Fo. 1. 
13,500 yards of sky blue kersey, all wool, free from The undersigned, , Of in the State of 
» and , of ———, in the State of . 


hair, 54 inches wide, to weigh 22° ounces to the yard, 
hereby guarantee that in case the foregoing bid of 


we alin k blue k ll l, free fi 
5,500 0. r ue Kersey, all wool, free from ; ~ 
hair, 54 inches wide, to weigh 22 ounces to the yard, » for supplies as above described be accepted, he 
(indigo wool-dyed.) or they will, within ten days after the receipt of the 
2 300 contract at the post office named, execute the contract 
~ for the same, with good and sufficient sureties ; and in 


yards dark bine twilled cloth, all wool, for une 
form coats, a wool-dyed,) 54 inches wide, to weig case the said ——— shall fail to enter into contract as 
— we guarantee to make good the difference 


a f scarlet cloth, all cochineal dyed. 
150 oy ret cloth, all wool, (cochineal dyed,) tween the offer of the said ——— and that which 
may be accepted. 


samples, they will be rejected, and the contractor will 
be bound to furnish others of the required kind at 
once, or the Quartermaster will fill the deficiency at 




















54 inches wide, to — 16 ounces per yard. 

Lass No, 2. 

6,000 yards of 3-4 dark blue flannel for overalls, all 

wool, (indigo seers) 54 inches wide, to weigh{13 Witness: E. F. 

ounces per yard. ' I hereby certify that the above-named ——— are 
18,000 yards of 6-4 dark blue flannel for shirts, all 

wool, (indigo wool-dyed,) 27 inches wide, to weigh 64 mvp et Se Panny and ese eile to make 

ounces yer yard. ‘ To be signed by th United States District Judge, 

1, y blankets, all wool, to weigh 4 pounds United States District 7h seal Py Collector. es 

each, to be 7 feet long and 5 feet wide, and free from No proposals will be considered unless accompanied 

by the above guaranty. 

Newspapers authorized to publish the above will 


A. B., Guarantor. 
C. D., Guarantor. 


7,500 pairs of woolen socks, three sizes; properly 


made of good fleece wool, with double and twisted : ; . 
yarn, to weigh 3 pounds per dozen pairs, free from |Send the + mee ange the first insertion to this 


grease. Cass No. 3 |, The bidder’s place of business or manufacturing es- 
7,000 yards white linen, for pants, 80 inches wide, to| “Romane to on endoraed oh the envelope cr neal 
, 


ards white linen, for shirts, 80 inches wide, |als for supplies for the Marine Corps for 1866,” and ad- 


| dressed to— : 
Canton flannel, for drawers, 27 inches) Major Fees B.S “Ss C. 
Crass No. 4. 





10,000 
17, yards 





5,000 y .rds cotton ticking. for bedsacks. 
4 








9 50,000 COPIES. 


ARTEMUS WARD, HIS TRAVELS. 


| A Szcoxp book by the great Artemus Ward. Con- 
|taining, among other laughable, rich, and ne writ- 





|ings never before in print, his cele ad- 
ee among the Mormons. Full of Comic !lus- 
trations by Mullen. Price 81 50. 

* 


& ** Also, a new edition of his First book. Price 

Fl 50, 

| * x * * 7 +. 2 
Also Just Ready : 


OUR ARTIST IN CUBA. 


A pocket volume of Sketches-—mostiy comic— 
trating the adventures ana incidents of a visit to the 
West Indies in 1865. By Geo. W. Carleton. With 50 
Drawings on Wood. utifully printed on tinted 
paper, and handsomely bound in cloth. Price $1 50. 

* 


* * 


. * * 
. RECENT CAPITAL BOOKS. 
Squibob Papers—A comic book by “John Phe- 
ig 0 athe temnnaiainl te eteeereseccensetenns $l 50 
Looking Around—A new novel, by A. 8, Roe....$1 50 


Orpheus C. Kerr Papers—A rurep series.... . ++ $1 50 





Gomery of Montgomery—A new Novel..........$2 00 
Wylder’s Hand—An exciting new English novel.$1 75 
Fairy Fingers—Mrs. Ritchie’s (Mowatt) new novel.$1 75 
St. Phillips—Newnovel by author of “Rutledge” .$1 75 
Hugh Worthington—Mrs. Holmee’s new novel...$1 50 
Mary Brandagee—A new “ Woman’s Novel”... -$1 75 
Superior Fishing—Roosevelt’s new sporting book.$2 00 
*,* All handsomely bound in cloth, and sent by 


mail FREE on OO RRLETOW, Publisher, New York. 


EARLY READY: 
TENNYSON’S POEMS, 


ILLUSTRATED. 














A new and complete Edition of 
THE POEMS 
or 
ALFRED TENNYSON, 
POET LAUREATE OF ENGLAND, 
Illustrated with 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


By Hammarr Biriras. 
Whose Drawings made the ‘Artist Epition ” of 
“ENOCH ARDEN,” 
80 popular last season. 


It will contain ALL of his Poems, and be the finest 





GROVER & BAKER'S 
1,100 uniform caps, eomplete, except pompons. | 


1,200 pompons, red worsted, ball shape, and 5 inches | 
circumfere: 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


mce. 
4,000 fatigue caps, with covers, to be made of blue 
1,400 stocks. 
Crass No. 5. 
500 gross coat buttons, (eagle). 
250 gross jacket buttons, (eagle.) 


edition published on this or the other side of 
the Atlantic. 





J. E. TILTON & CO., 





50 pairs of drum sticks. 
Crass No. 6. 





ELASTIC STITCH 





500 cartridge-boxes, with ines. 
»800 bayonet scabbards, with frogs attached. 
900 














or bacon. or one-and-a- 





75 gross vest buttons, (eagle). PUBLISHERS Cte eee were aeee eereseresccees BOSTON. 
1,000 pairs — Sg Pa ts and scale oe. 
75 sets epaulette ion, for sergeants and corpo- 
vals. PROPOSALS FOR RATIONS. 
1,000 sets epaulette bullion, for privates. 
50 red paar —— QUARTERMASTER’S Orricr, 
6,000 yards yellow binding. Wabusitboeatt 
eg tom tee t ype Hhesi ase SEALED PROPOSALS will be recsived ah to omen ti 
swords, for Sergeants. FST PMS Ee 2o'clock P. M. of the 22d day of November . 
S eae nae teins rian sine rade lie, Gated tes Marten 
20 sli 4 » = setwonr. Fertemoutt, ew ire 
| - lestown, 
te muaee Geen ieaaee | wicntoan, Brockine oe tee 
drum cords 10 WA. Philadelphia Pennsylvania. 
= sets of d is MOIANA. Washington city District of Columbia. 
25 boxwood “B” fifes. Sotpere, nee ginia. 


orfolk, Vir; 
Mound City, Illinois. 
Each ration to consist of meee fourths of « pound of pork 

















week one hundred an ounces of 
percussion cap pouches. | AND and one hundred ounces of tained vegueebion; tan pounds et 
: = belté. i coffee ; or in lien thereof one-and-a-half pound of tea; fifteen 
600 cartridge-box be 
ew Pm } LOCK STITCH pounds of sugar; tour quarts of vinegar; one pound of 
(Special Notice.) 700 waist- — sperm candles, or one and one-fourth of € 
250 waist-plates. SEWING MACHINES candles, or one-and pound of > four poands of 
Do not waste your money buying any of| 25 5¥0rd frogs. Chass No. 8 The rations abe dedvered upon thelordat Uf the commend 
LASs NO. 8. 1 w 
the numerous rthl rticl lled G 1,000 knapsacks. 495 Broadway, New York. ing ottoer of 0) sation in ire bo ; or is bait or 
wo é single ration, of good ity, an portion o 
ose articies called GoxD} "200 haversacks. TTENTION ! RR.-|the tore and hind quartee nce gd Hdney tallow exclud- 
Pens, which have flooded the market for the] 300 musket slings TURNING SOLDIERS! | £4; "hep “sotlee goo Rio; the ene w Orleans or 
Crass No. 9. a its equivalent; and the beans, vinegar Soap, salt, 
‘st few years, when at lower prices you can| For making and trimming the following articles, viz.: GENUINE GOLD RINGS. ete. 10 be of govt 4 Leena OME candles, 
Watch coats. —_ subject to inspection . 
gt pens which are acknowledged to be the} Uniform coats, for sergeants, corporals, musicians, Ap mason) ings, in 16 te a! = be accompanies by @e ono Wjng guaranty $ 
a ivates. ri en- , Pr ® mite Be 
best in the world -— riva’ coats, for sergeants, corporals, musicians, amel . the colet raf each Divi. ot hak “« a be. an ee of ra hereby guarantee 
: 3 and privates. al sion, 4 | described, be accepted, he or they will, within ten 7s after 
Avoid the shameless upstarts, whose lack of ont win Pants, for sergeants, corporals, enti Giese unt to dealers. Sent by mail. _ cientess tort the same, wh fo sufi secures 
*rains compels them to attempt imitation, even| ainen pants, for sergeants, corporals, musicians, and wabidameccsee. sesotedd, memmeinaien to make post ce difference en 
to the $ ~ awl 12 Maiden Lane, New York. | the offer of the sald ——— and that which may accepted 
advertisement. If you want the full val. Tee Piste. . ‘6D: Gunrantor, 
» : : Fg: . D., A 
of your money, call on A. Morton, No. 25 Witamer cadiie. 2,000 A YE $15. gnade, by 7-7 wo! hereby certify that the shove sae ee 
‘ : en of property, make good guar- 
Lane, or enclose stamp for circular, Rok bad. tine jackets, for boys. experience n . The Presidents, Cashiers, andjaniy. OPO vad 
: Bedsacks. in Eo a of 3 8 endorse the circular. Sen 


a 
__ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Of a character suited to the columns of the 














HOP will be 


and at the 


t 
; with samples. Address the American Stencil Tool| States Di or . 
respects to the sealed standard patterns in the office of 77° 2, Spring Geld, Vermont. No proposal will be cousidered unless accompanied by the 


‘be signed by the U States District Judge, United 
afte tty aN at Dire dy 





Marine 
D.C; Assistant Quartermaster’s office,| ¢ ¢ VEN AND ITS WONDERS, 
fe Sato, Snipa er fers al EAVE OF SPIRITS AND HELL, 


THE WORLD A 
from heard, WEDEN- 
paid, 





Massachusetts, where 
. pun th 
Pe ne oe anette, & limited extent, at twenty-five of taka abel he Gaiden a 


Newspapers authorized to publish the above will send the 
paper containing examins 


the first insertion to this office for 





e,or any m{ BORG,” is fled, pro-pas it fh, JOHN BOL-|*4 
i ‘couleraning 49D BM, Room 20, sone Instituds, ew York, 


to be endorsed “ for Rations for 1866,” 
ae TPE 
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; BROWN & CO. 


Late Somes, Beowx & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Collectors of 
MILITARY AND NAVAL CLAIMS, 
No. 2 Pank Prace, Broadway Bank Building, 
NEW YORK. 


Correspondents in Washington, 
J. W. FISHER & CO., 478 lith st. 

Careful attention given to collecting all iust claim 
of Officers and Soldiers, and liberal advances made i 
desired. We Cash and Collect teal an 
Ordnance Vouchers, Certificates of btedness, an 
Treasury Certificates issued from the Second Auditor’ 
Office. 

We give special attention and great care to obtainin 
PENSIONS, BOUNTIES, BACK PAY, 
Clothing Accounts, etc., for discharged Officers an 

Soldiers and the heirs of deceased. 
Prompt attention given to all correspondence. 


IRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Fixactai Aornz or Tar Unitep States. 


UNITED STATES 7 3-10 TREASURY NOTES. 
New Parauiortic Loan. 


Under instructions from the Department, 
the Bank is prepared to receive subscriptions to the new 
Patriotic Loan, issued in the form of ‘Three Year Trea- 
sury Notes, bearing interest at the rate of 7 3-10 per 
cent. per annum, payable semi-annually in Lawful 
Money on the 16th days of February and August, re- 
spectively, of each year. These Notes are 
convertible at maturity, at the option of the holder, 
nto U. 8. 6 per cent. Bonds, interest payable in COIN, 
and redeemable after five and payable twenty years 
rom August 15, 1867. 

Coupon Notes will be issued in blank or payable to 
order as may be directed by the subscriber, in sums of 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000 ahd $5,000. 

Interest will be allowed the date of the subscrip- 
ion to the 15th of August n the date of the Trea- 
sury Note. Those who may su’ be after the 15th of 
August next, will be required to pay the accrued in- 


terest on the Notes. 
C. H. OLARK, President. 


ASTOR HOUSE. 














STETSUN & CUH., 
PRopPRIETORS, 
Broadway, 


RCANA WATCH 


AN ELEGANT NOVELTY in WATCHES. 


New Yorx. 





The cases of this watch are composed of several dif- 
ferent metals combined, rolled together and planished 
producing au exact imitation of 18 carat goia, called 
Arcana. They are as beautiful as solid go. 
afforded at sne-fourth the cost. The cases are beauti-| 
ved in the exact style of 

Levers, and so exact an 
defy detection. The movements] 
pes adjusting regulator, line dial 


_ These watches are all Hunting Cases and of three 

sizes, the smallest being for Ladies. A case of six will 

be sent for $125. A single one sent in a handsome case 

for $25. They will y sell for three times their 

cost. We ase Sapest © very ow rior finished and 

elegant watch w we can sell $30 each, or $150 

case of six. These are also hunting cases and for 

and Gents. Persons ordering watches, C.0.D., 

will please remit 25 per cent. of the amount with their 

order. Orders for any kind of watches promptly and 
faithfully fulfilled. Address 

ARCANA WATCH CO., 
No. 62 Fulton street, New York City, 
Importers & Dealers in Watches of every description. 


BRS AND GERMAN SILVER 
IMPROVED 


ROTARY VALVE INSTRUMENTS. 
Price Lists sent on application. 
SHEET MUSIC and all other Musical Merchandise. 
H. B. DODWORTH, 
No. 6 Astor Place, New York. 


MLLER & CO., 
9 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers 
of 
MILITARY GOODS, 
CBee too Gate and military public generally a full 











FOREIGN AND AMERICAN SWORDS, 
Gop anp Gitt 
IDERIES, LACES, CORDS, 


PASSANTS, EMBRO. 
- SWORD KNOTS, &c., &e., 
ELTS, Sasuzs, AUNTLETS, 
Hats, Piss, 
CuEvnon 











AND PISTOLS, 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. 

SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, GRAHAM & 
19 Maiden Lane and 2% John-st., New York, 

ARMS AND MILITARY GOODS, PRESENTATION SWORDS 











00., 


FLAGS, &o., &o., 


BREECH-LOADING RIFLES AND SHOT GUNS. 
Publishers of THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ARMS, &c. 





WATERBURY 


ERY, AND FANOY GILT 


49 CHAMBERS STREET, 
BNEW YORK. ; 


ARMY AND NAVY BUTTON 


AND 


co. 
BUTTON CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL DESORIPTIONS OF ARMY, NAVY, MARINE, REVENUE, POLIOE, LIV- 


AND PLATED BUTTONS. 


Buttons of all States, both Line and Staff, constantly on hand. 
Special designs for independent Companies, Schools, etc., etc., etc., made to order. 
Privates, Sergeants and Non-Commissioned Staff Brass Shoulder-scales, and every description 
of Gilt and Brass Military Trimmings. 


—— 


DEPOTS : 


17 FEDERAL STREET, 
} BUSTON. 





NEW 


ARMY 


PRIZE 


Officers’ Olaims 


IGEORCE P. O’DONNELL, 


SOLICITOR OF CLAIMS AND PENSIONS, 
39 NASSAU STREET, CORNER LIBERTY, OPPOSITE THE Post-OFFICE, 


YORK, 


COLLECTS CLAIMS OF EVERY DESORIPTION ARISING OUT OF THE ARMY & NAVY 
OF THE UNITED STATES; 


CLAIMS, 


Arrears of pay of Officers, Soldiers, Sailors and their heirs. 
PENSION 
For Widows, Children, Mother and Sisters 


MONEY 


Collected, and advances made on aii Claims 
BOUNTIES, 
United States, State, Town and County. 
OFFICFRS’ PAY: 


sted, stoppages irom their mene Government property released, anc 
certificates of non-indettedness procured. Navy Agent ana all 


vernment vouchers cashed. 


Rergrences.—Nassau Bank, J. L. & D. 8. Riker, and Lawrence, Myers & Co, New York 


city. 





J. NELSON LUCKEY, 


. ARMY AND NAVY BANKER, 


OFFICERS’ PAY ACOOUNTS ADJUSTED 
Bountr, Arrears o 


243 BROADWAY. 


AND OUOLLECTED. Starts axp Unitep States 


ay, and Pensions collected. Quartermaster Vouchers and all legal Government 
Claims Collected and Cashed. Prizes for all vessels due Collected and Cashed. Liberal advances made, 





RMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 


We keep constantly on hand a large assortment of 
goods in your line. 

SWORDS, FENCING FOILS, BELTS, SASHES, 
EPAULETTES, STRAPS, EMBROIDERIES, CHA- 
PEAUX, HATS, CAPS, GAUNTLETTES, SPURS, 
BUTTONS, 
STARS, &c. 
All our Straps and Cap Ornaments ere made of the 


RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS, 
from the best manufacturers, including the celebrated 
Ames’ Manufacturing Company. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


A. W. POLLARD & 
No. 6 Court st., 


HORATIO C. KING. 


co., 
m, Mass. 





HORATIO KING. 


ORATIO C. KING, 
te Major and Chief Quartermaster First Cavalry 
Division, 


COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
No. 16 Wall street, New York, Room 12. 


business in the State and Federai Courts, 
and with all the Executive at Washing- 
ton. Attends to procuring Bounty and 





LACES, CORDS, SWORD-KNOTS,) 








4 Horses 
Baversacks, Dispatch and Travelling Bags. pot hey fe - Fy aa 
(uFION HELLEN, the Executive Departments, 
Lats Parmasren U. S. Nav, How. HORATIO KING, 
ATTORNEY Ex-Postmaster-G 1 
FOR THE PROSEUUTION OF CLAIMS] conazsroxpnto Arronyey, Wasmrvotox, D. C. 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. LATER 
Bos 428, Office 28 43<-street, 
. WASHINGTON CITY, D. C. 2 Contranpt STREET, wEaB Broapwar. 
1 sod Shoes of every style, of the best quality, af Tease 
Wy ABNaGE & Co, sod Shon ferry ae, 
nest ARMY AND NAYY Lowey & SON, 
CAPS, UIPMENTS, and ““ ARMY AND NAVY AGEN@S, 
EMBROIDEBIES| ST. LOUIS, MO., 
K'ecice assortment of ladies’ fine wey Sey py RA te ey 











Unquestionable references gived. 


HE DERINGER PISTOL. 
TIFFANY & CO., 


550 anp 552 Broapway, New Yors, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW YORK AND THE 
EASTERN STATES. 


By a recent arrangement with Mr. Derixcer, the 
subscribers have undertaken the exclusive agency, for 
New York and New England, of the well-known pocket 
arm of which he is the inventor and only manufacturer. 
propose keeping constantly in store a full assort- 
comprising all sizes and of this unique 
pistel, and will be at all times able to fill Trade Orders 
with promptness, at man’ . The ar- 
it has become necessary part of Mr. 
, in order to protect the public from spurious 
sip; wholende Ge eral, Wal bo enlo Cho obqneaintes 
only, w' e or retail, e who @ ses | 
this fact. TIFFANY. & CO. 


EFFERTS, HOFFMAN & CO., 


No. 40 Park Row (Tres Buitprs), 
NEW YORK, 
Military & Naval Bankers & Collectors; 
Bureau of Army and Navy Information. Officers’ 
solls, soldiers’ Pay pensioner’s pay, State and Unite 
States bounties collected. 
Clearances for Officers obtained, &c. 


LOEWENTHAL & CO 


207 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
Opposite Willard’s Hotel, 








P. O. Box 962, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Procure Pensions, Bounty, Back Payment, Prize 








Pa ig Sc 
eee pace ett Demi Steinar 
taid for Pianos. 
OSH. H. COUSTY, General Fur 
Messes and Dealer in Choice 


NovemsBer 4, 1865, 
ous, MELVAIN& CO, 
No. 6 Mamwewn Lanz, New Yous, 
Dealers in e ing necessary for the 
the ARMY AN AVY—Swords, Sashes, 
Epaulettes, Laces, Buttons, Fatigue- 


~~ &c., & a ales large and ete assortmen: 
cay c., &e. ; a com: 
of’ Direatinn, Cu . 


1 t 
» Double and single-bbl. Shot 
Guns, and nny de in every % 
Sole for Heiffer’s celebrated Army ors, 
Westley Richards’ Fowling Pieces and Rifles, Eley’, 
Percussion Caps for Revolvers, &c.—Publishers of the 
“ Uniform of U. 8. Navy.” 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
Manufactureis of Photographic Materials, 
WHOLESALE aD BETAIL, 

601 BROADWAY, W. Y. 

In te our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC ata. 
weare vis.: 


beadquarters for the 
Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 


Of hae EWS OF THE Wak, 


Obtained at grest expense and forming a complete 
HISTORY "Daten Ga UNION CONTES? 


Sone burgh Fearne Junction. 
Fair Oaks, Lookout Mountain, 
serasticksburg “ond 
, City Point. 

Richmond, Sa 
—— 

tors, ‘A a 
Charleston,’ 8, 
Florida, ey Piains, 
American and Foreign Cities and Li s, Groups, States 
Siilon Ser Casaiague ell bo cnet betay chiness su reat 


Photographic Albums. 


‘We were the first to introduce these into the United States 





Our Cotsingse ane eoienen over Frvz Tuovsanp different 
np tn ey ee - +, hase ieaaied of Exil- 
100 Maj-Gens #500 Lieut Cole ; 

100 Brig “ 250 other Officers, 130 Divines, 
975 Colonels, 15 Navy Officers, 1 thors, 
© Artiste 200 Copies 60 Prowizent Wome, 
8,000 of Works of 
&e. Casein ent 
fe Saree Seeman ea 





HE GOLD MEDAL. 
(From Watson’s Weekly Art Journal. ? 
Awarps To Musica Instroments.—A Gold Medal 
was awarded at the late Fair of the American Institute 
to CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., for the best Reed 
Instrument on exhibition—a most just testimonial. 
The award for the second best Instrument of this class 
was made to James M. Pelton, exhibitor and agent of 
the Peloub t organ ; and the third award was given to 
Mason & = miin. 
“They a-e an exceedingly good substitute for an Or- 
gan, and I can speak of them in the highest terms.” 
GEO. W. MORGAN. 
**T have found them to be the finest Instruments of 
the class I ever saw.’’ GEO. F. BRISTOW. 
** They are entitled to be ranked as the first and best 
among instruments of their class.” WM. A. KING. 
“* The tone is incomparable, and they are far in ad- 
vance of any other instrument of a similar kind.” 
CHARLES FRADEL. 


T 
THE PARLOR ORGAN, 
with the recent improvements of Mr. J. Carhart, is 
without exception far superior in 
QUALITY, 
POWER, 
SWEETNESS, 

VARIETY and 

EXPRESSION 
OF TONE, 


CONSTRUCTION, 
POSSESSING 


DURABILITY OF 
ELEGANCE OF CASE. 


IMPROVEMENTS 
APPLIbD 
ra potent Cai and Price List sent my mail 
A ve ogue ce sent Dy . 
“ CABHART, NEEDHAM & CO. 
* No. 97 East Twenty-third street, New York. 


ERSONS WITH VIOLINS WHO 
wish a collection of Music, will find it in 
“* WINNER’S EXCELSIOR COLLECTION.” Price 





175 cts. Excellent Duets for Piano and Violin will be 


found in the ‘* UNION COLLECTION.” . Price 75 cts. 
Both of the above are published by OLIVER DITSON 
& CO., 277 Washington street, Boston. 


A BIIFICIAL LEGS for Amputations 
of the Thigh, Kase-joints, Leg and Ankle-joints, 





(Symes’). Apparatus for ions of the Arm. Sol- 
diers and Mavines furnished by appointment of the 
Suzgeon-General of the U.S. Army. By 

E.D SON, M.D., 


. . M + J 
Astor Place, Clinton Hall, ¥. ¥- 


— | 
— 








UNITED STATES 
Army and Navy Journal; 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE 


ARMY AND NAVY, 
and to the 
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